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with  which  it  can  be  ^^neJ^^ORMICA  is  prominent 
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and  the  Homes  and  Gardens  Pavilion. 


For  full  details  of  FORMICA'S  special  advantages, 
•%)  please  write  to: — 


Thomas  DE  LA  RUE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  imperial  House, 
84/64  Regent  Street,  London,  W.1 


Power  and  Production  Pavilion  at  the  South  Bank 
Exhibition,  London.  Work  Bench  is  surfaced 
with  blue  linette  FORMICA,  on  which  sweets 
are  weighed  and  packed  into  S  lb.  jars. 


On  this  work  bench  in  the  same  Pavilion,  the  blue 
linette  FORMICA  surface  guards  biscuit  wafers 
against  damage  and  dust. 
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THE  C*P  PASTEURISING  VAT 

Even  nature’s  thermal  springs  cannot  control  temperature 
— as  surely  as  the  C.P.  Pasteurising  Vat.  Including  the 
new  high  speed  agitator  this  vat  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  every  Pood  Manufacturing  installation. 


THE  C*P  STORAGE  VAT 

The  ice  floes  of  the  Antarctic  come  and  go — 
but  the  C‘P  Storage  Vat  maintains  a  temperature 
— whatever  the  season. 
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Analysis  of  a  Salesman 

%W /"E  once  knew  a  man  who  was  South  American 
▼^traveller  for  a  well-known  British  firm  of  whisky 
distillers.  He  was  a  strict  lifelong  teetotaller.  We  were 
reminded  of  him  on  reading  about  some  tests  made 
by  an  eminent  industrial  psychologist,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  South  African  Food  Trades  Journal, 
led  to  an  interesting  "discovery."  He  studied  the 
characteristics  that  are  said  to  be  important  in  a 
salesman — such  things  as  industry  and  persistence, 
imagination,  optimism,  humour,  initiative,  alertness, 
intelligence,  tact,  memory,  ability  to  talk  well,  apti¬ 
tude  for  judging  people,  common  sense,  pleasing 
personality,  good  appearance,  and  a  host  of  others! 

He  attributed  the  failure  of  many  salesmen  not  to 
the  lack  of  the  aforementioned  qualities  but  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  good  salesmen  trying  to  sell  the 
wrong  things.  The  conclusion  is  (says  the  writer)  that 
it  is  just  as  important  for  a  salesman  to  find  out  what 
he  can  sell  as  it  is  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  can  sell 
at  all. 

The  thought  occurs  to  us  that  anybody  who  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  qualities  listed  should  be  able  to  sell 
anything  under  the  sun.  A  vegetarian  should  be  able 
to  sell  meat,  and  a  qualified  bacteriologist,  sausages. 
Returning  to  our  whisky  salesman,  at  first  sight  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  right  man  to  sell  the  product 
he  was  handling,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  sold  an 
awful  lot  of  whisky. 

Scots  ask  for  Lobster  Concession 

The  ruling  that  berried  lobsters  (female  lobsters 
bearing  their  eggs  attached  to  their  limbs  or  swim- 
merets,  under  the  abdomen)  must  be  returned  to  the 
sea  has  caused  a  drop  of  some  50  per  cent,  of  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  lobster  fishing  has 
consequently  become  unremunerative. 

The  Scottish  National  Party  is  now  urging  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  area  on  the  grounds  that  winter  fish¬ 
ing  is  particularly  difficult  and  dangerous  in  that 
area;  that  many  lobsters  caught  there  are  already 
larger  than  the  lb.  considered  saleable  and  that 
return  of  berried  lobsters  would  mean  that  their  later 
catching  would  result  in  a  still  heavier  lobster;  that 
the  ruling  neutralises  the  value  of  the  pond  system 
on  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  islands  lobster 
trade  has  been  built  up;  that  no  danger  of  overfish- 
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ing  exists  in  that  area;  and  that  berried  lobsters 
represent  some  50  per  cent,  of  the  catch  in  the  Outer 
Islands. 

If  the  ruling  is  maintained  it  will  mean  that  more 
and  more  of  the  producers  will  turn  to  alternative 
work  and  that  the  market  will  be  lost. 


Chemicals  in  Food 

Recent  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  chemicals  in  food  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  not  only  in  the  popular  press  but 
also  in  the  more  sober  organs.  In  the  latter  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  One  writer,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  debates,  said:  "A  subject  which 
should  be  discussed  with  scientific  objectivity  or  not 
debated  at  all  has  been  mauled  by  prejudices  and 
polemics."  Another  stigmatises  the  publicity  as  sen¬ 
sational  and  pleads  that  the  public  should  be  re¬ 
assured  that  slow  and  subtle  death  by  poisoning  is 
neither  being  faced  by  them  nor  being  planned  for 
them. 

We  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  who  fear  the 
effect  of  "alarmist  publicity."  Warnings  of  the 
dangers  of  undercooked  duck  eggs  have  lately  been 
sounded  but  most  people  have  either  not  read  them 
or  they  ignore  them.  Recent  references  to  reports  by 
medical  investigators  of  repute  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  which  presented  some  truly 
alarming  data  on  the  relation  between  carcinoma  of 
the  lung  and  cigarette  smoking  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  repercussions  on  our  tobacconists’  trade. 

Such  sensations,  as  well  as  potential  dangers, 
mostly  supported  by  preliminary  scientific  evidence, 
are  always  available  to  the  copy  writer,  but  even  if 
he  cashes  in  on  them,  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short 
time,  they  are  forgotten  by  the  layman. 

Thus  the  "harmful"  effects  of  such  publicity 
may  be  discounted.  Very  few  people  will  die  of 
fright  and  the  remainder  will  either  adopt  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  "  taking  a  chance  ”  or  simply  that  attributed 
to  ostriches. 

Consequently,  there  must  be  no  squeamishness  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  with  the  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  our  food  in  the  dissemination  of  their  find¬ 
ings.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  receive  the 
support  and  collaboration  of  the  majority  of  food 
producers,  the  larger  section  of  whom  have  their  own 
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scientists,  while  the  smaller  concerns  are  served  by 
their  respective  research  associations. 

It  has  been  fairly  widely  recognised  that  the 
results  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  chemical  into 
food  must  be  carefully  examined  and  a  further  watch 
kept  for  unforeseen  effects.  Food  chemists  and 
others  are  not  joining  in  a  general  indictment  of 
chemicals  but  agree  that,  in  view  of  their  increasing 
use,  the  greatest  vigilance  is  necessary. 

Chicken  Flavour 

As  such  articles  as  chicken  noodle  soup  are  rapidly 
gaining  popularity  in  the  U.K.,  some  studies  on  the 
source  of  the  meat  flavour  component  of  chicken 
carried  out  by  Robert  J.  Bouthilet  of  the  University 
of  California  are  of  interest. 

Bouthilet  had  already  shown  that  the  meat  flavour¬ 
ing  compound  was  either  a  sulphur  compound  or  a 
breakdown  product  of  some  sulphur-containing  com¬ 
pound  found  in  the  animal  body.  During  distilla¬ 
tion  of  the  flavour,  ammonia  was  evolved  because, 
as  the  distillate  grew  progressively  alkaline,  an  am¬ 
monia  derivative  was  produced. 

The  following  facts  are  known  concerning  the 
source  of  the  flavour:  (i)  the  flavour  exists  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  portion  of  the  meat  fibres;  (2)  it  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fibres  by  prolonged  steeping  of  the 
meat  in  water;  (3)  desulphuration  accompanies  the 
production  of  the  flavour;  (4)  ammonia  is  produced 
during  distillation  (or  oxidation)  of  the  flavour;  (5) 
the  compound  is  a  breakdown  product  of  another 
sulphur-containing,  normally  occurring  material. 

This  cursory  information  led  to  the  search  in  the 
literature  for  likely  compounds  that  might  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  meat  flavour.  Proteins  were  elim¬ 
inated  because  of  their  stability  to  heat  treatment 
(60°  C.).  Because  of  their  relative  stability,  amino 
acids  and  carbohydrates,  except  for  glutamic  acid 
and  proline,  which  become  volatile  compounds  under 
slight  stress,  were  also  eliminated.  Whole  fats  had 
been  eliminated  by  preliminary  experimental  work. 

The  following  sulphur-containing  compounds  were 
suspected  of  contributing  to  the  flavour:  (i)  ergo- 
thionine,  (2)  the  thiolactone  of  homocysteine,  (3) 
glutathione,  and  (4)  some  unknown  compound  in  the 
meat.  Of  these,  glutathione  is  the  most  unstable  and 
is  easily  available,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  investi¬ 
gated  thoroughly. 

The  most  tasty  meat  preparations  are  those  which 
are  cooked  at  low  temperatures,  and  these  conditions 
would  be  proper  for  the  breakdown  of  the  gluta¬ 
thione  without  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  flavour. 
The  glutamic  acid  produced  from  the  glutathione 
might  well  be  that  portion  which  is  related  to  the 
monosodium  glutamate  as  a  flavouring  material. 

The  author  summarises  the  matter  by  saying  that 
the  meaty  flavour  in  chicken  meat  is  due  to  a  com- 
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pound  associated  with  the  meat  fibres  rather  than  the 
fat.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  pure 
glutathione  has  an  odour  similar  to  meat  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  heated  to  60®  C.  Although  the 
author  mentions  “  pure  glutathione  "  he  finalises  his 
remarks  by  saying  that  ‘  ‘  since  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  available  glutathione,  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  meat  flavour  still  awaits  identification  of 
all  the  isolated  meat  flavouring  components  and  their 
comparison  with  the  heat-induced  breakdown  pro¬ 
ducts  of  glutathione.” 

A  Dirty  Bakery 

It  was  a  mouse  (or  rather  a  bit  of  one)  that  ‘  ‘  blew 
the  gaff.”  This  had  found  its  way  into  a  loaf  and 
the  grocers  who  sold  it  were  duly  summonsed,  but 
the  case  was  dismissed.  The  grocers,  in  turn,  brought 
a  summons  against  the  bakers  who  supplied  the 
bread,  and  these  were  fined  £15  for  the  mouse.  The 
inspectors  then  intervened  with  the  result  that 
the  bakers  were  fined  ;^200  on  twenty  summonses 
alleging  that  the  premises,  utensils,  or  clothing  used 
where  fat,  sugar,  and  flour  were  stored  and  bread  and 
confectionery  manufactured  were  not  clean,  and  that 
they  did  not  take  reasonable  steps  to  prevent  con¬ 
tamination. 

The  prosecution  had  a  horrid  story  to  tell.  The 
conditions  of  the  walls  and  floors  in  every  room  were 
bad;  there  was  evidence  of  cats  and  mice  from  the 
auxiliary  flour  store;  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
refuse  in  the  dough  magazine,  including  half-eaten 
pieces  of  bread ;  silverfish  were  found  in  the  passage ; 
the  bread  oven  racks  were  dirty;  and  cobwebs  had 
been  found. 

The  defendant  said  that  he  was  aware  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  extreme  cleanliness  in  running  the  bakery! 
He  also  said  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  in 
respect  of  the  other  half  of  the  mouse  (evidently  a 
ridiculus  mus  of  the  Romans,  although  it  brought 
forth  mountains  instead  of  being  brought  forth  by 
them).  The  Stip)endiary  Magistrate  said  it  might  be 
asked  why,  if  the  premises  were  as  bad  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  established,  the  position  had  not  been  dis¬ 
closed  before.  That  is  a  question  which  we  feel 
inclined  to  ask,  too. 

Australian  Food  Production 

The  Canberra  corresp>ondent  to  The  Times  recently 
performed  a  notable  public  service  by  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  Australia’s  dangerous  food  situation.  Not  so 
long  ago  Australia,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
was  showering  food  parcels  on  the  British  people. 
This  year  Australians  have  been  sending  food  parcels 
to  each  other.  So  many  parcels  of  butter  were  sent 
from  Melbourne  to  Sydney  that  Melbourne  grocers 
had  to  ration  supplies. 
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unbalanced  productive  economy  is  developing 
in  Australia.  Primary  agricultural  output  is  not  ex¬ 
panding  appreciably;  for  some  major  foods,  e.g.  milk, 
mutton,  and  lamb,  it  is  actually  falling,  while  the 
population  is  rising  by  3  per  cent,  per  year.  At  the 
same  time  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  is 
racing  upwards,  particularly  that  of  highly  profitable 
and  luxury  articles;  as  a  result  labour  is  being 
drained  from  farming.  Even  immigrant  labour  en¬ 
tering  Australia  under  international  refugee  schemes 
had  by  1950  supplied  only  7^  per  cent,  .of  its 
numbers  to  the  land. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of  affairs  for  Britain 
may  be  more  serious  than  for  Australia.  Far  from 
being  an  exporter  of  such  dairy  products  as  butter, 
Australia  may  have  to  become  an  importer  within 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  estimated  that  by  i960, 
Australia  will  need  to  import  twice  as  much  meat  as 
she  now  exports.  These  gloomy  predictions  can  only 
be  nullified  if  greater  use  is  made  of  the  less  acces¬ 
sible  and  more  arid  land. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  such  developments  is 
hardly  encouraging.  The  most  important  fertiliser 
for  Australian  soils,  especially  for  the  dry  soils  once 
regarded  as  infertile,  is  superphosphate.  The  world 
sulphur  crisis  is  hitting  Australian  superphosphate 
production  with  severity.  Even  before  the  sulphur 
crisis  emerged,  superphosphate  production  was 
40,000  to  50,000  tons  below  real  needs.  Any  ex¬ 
pansion  of  food  production  on  poorer  soils  will 
increase  the  demand  for  this  fertiliser  disproportion¬ 
ately.  The  new  acres  harnessed  to  plough  or  pasture 
will  require  greater  rates  of  application  than  the 
acres  already  cultivated. 

Shortages,  Prices,  and  legislation 

During  the  course  of  his  statement,  at  the  fifty- 
seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co., 
Mr.  Montague  Gluckstein,  the  chairman,  said  he 
wondered  whether  those  who  decided  upon  the  higher 
charges  for  transport,  both  rail  and  road,  had  made 
sufficient  effort  to  avoid  imposing  them ;  they  seemed 
to  act  as  if  the  only  way  to  cover  any  increases  in 
their  costs  was  to  pass  them  on  automatically  to  those 
who  use  the  services. 

Higher  costs  should  be  regarded  as  a  challenge  to 
be  met  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  achieve  increased 
efficiency.  There  was,  however,  a  limit  to  what  effi¬ 
ciency  could  do  to  cope  with  the  many  restrictions 
still  in  force,  the  many  shortages,  and  the  great  dis¬ 
sipation  of  effort  in  directions  that  were  impossible 
to  control. 

Inevitably  some  at  least  of  the  increases  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  customer,  a  process,  said  Mr. 
Gluckstein,  which  caused  the  utmost  concern,  in 
view  of  the  ever-present  fear  that  prices  would  reach 
a  point  beyond  his  ability  to  pay  them. 
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The  fact  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  retain 
subsidies  on  certain  foodstuffs  seemed  to  involve  a 
continuance  of  austerity,  for  the  quantities  made 
available  for  consumption  at  subsidised  prices  could 
not  be  unlimited.  There  was,  however,  in  the  case  of 
some  foodstuffs,  for  instance  cheese  and  ham,  a 
“  two  tier  ”  system,  permitting  the  consumer  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  quantities  but  at  a  non-subsidised 
price. 

It  would  seem  that  the  system  could  well  be  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  to  less  expensive  commodities 
after  the  basic  ration  has  been  secured.  If  anyone 
preferred  to  spend  extra  on  food,  instead  of  spending 
in  other  ways,  there  could  surely  be  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  being  allowed  to  do  so.  Relaxation  of 
austerity  was  desirable,  and  not  only  in  quantity  but 
in  quality  also. 

Mr.  Gluckstein  welcomed  the  re-opening  of  the 
London  Tea  Market,  as  he  should  any  other  market; 
but  it  was  something  of  a  burlesque  to  retain  retail 
price  control  for  a  commodity  which  in  the  market  is 
sold  by  auction.  The  effect  had  been  to  discourage 
the  sending  of  finest  quality  teas  to  London. 

Critics,  it  has  been  said,  should  make  plain  what 
they  want.  Mr.  Gluckstein’s  answer  was  that  what 
was  wanted  was  some  relief  from  the  spate  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  which  we  had  been  subjected  for  so  many 
years;  more  freedom  to  buy  what  was  needed,  where 
we  wanted  and  in  the  quantities  desired ;  freedom  to 
pay  high  real  wages  to  all  who  contributed  to  our 
effort.  Wages  were  playing  a  game  of  leap  frog  with 
the  cost  of  living.  Those  of  half  a  century  ago  were 
often  quoted  as  a  shameful  past  to  be  lived  down. 
Freedom  to  pay  high  real  wages  was  wanted,  not 
only  to  the  workers,  but  also  to  those  who  supplied 
the  necessary  capital  which  enabled  the  company  to 
build,  to  equip,  to  experiment,  and  to  progress. 

Superlative  Sales  Talk 

We  met  Mr.  Homer  P.  Huntingdon,  general 
manager  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  cocktail  party  given  for  him 
by  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  British 
poultry  and  ancillary  industries.  Arriving  a  little 
late,  we  found  ourselves,  with  200  others,  sitting  in 
orderly  rows,  listening  delightedly  to  one  of  the 
fastest  and  slickest  sales  talks  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  hear. 

It  was  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  PENB, 
the  American  poultry  industry’s  only  organisation 
which  is  carrying  on  an  all-the-year-round  nation¬ 
wide  consumer  education  programme.  Its  objective 
is  to  enlist  the  financial  and  moral  support  of  every 
individual  or  firm  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  industry,  from  producer  to  retailer,  but 
financial  support  is  voluntary.  Its  consumer  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  food  publicity  leaders  say  they  need, 
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will  go  on,  and  everyone  will  benefit.  What  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Board  is  the  choice  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  industry. 

Staff  members  work  constantly  to  furnish  the  sales 
people  with  tools  and  know-how  on  poultry  products. 
These  people  include  some  of  the  highest  paid  pub¬ 
licity  people  in  the  food  field  who  help  to  “sell" 
poultry  products. 

Among  some  of  the  interesting  bits  of  information 
giv’en  by  Mr.  Huntingdon  (who  wore  a  tie  patterned 
with  an  egg  and  a  chicken)  were  that,  last  year, 
Americans  consumed  6o  billion  shell  eggs  and  800 
million  “broilers,"  and  that  scientific  feeding 
would  raise  a  3^  lb.  bird  in  ten  weeks. 

He  was  applauded  when  he  said  that  the  British 
Government  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  imported 
grain  to  feed  chickens  to  give  fresh  eggs  and  chickens 
at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  imported  dried  egg. 

He  also  had  something  to  say  about  good  farming; 
that  it  was  better  to  grow  grain  and  cereal  crops  to 
feed  to  animals  rather  than  to  grow  them  for  humans 
to  eat  direct  was  his  opinion  on  that  controversial 
subject. 

It  was  a  notable  half-hour  talk,  during  which  the 
speaker  demonstrated  how  a  sales  message  should  be 
driven  home. 

Dielectric  Processing  of  Canned  Meats 

While  the  use  of  high-frequency  dielectric  heating 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  will  require  a  great  deal 
more  research  and  development,  its  intrinsic  values 
would  appear  to  offer  the  meat  industry  a  powerful 
new  tool. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  third  con¬ 
ference  on  research  conducted  under  the  sponsorship 
of  The  Council  on  Research  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  F.  E.  Sat- 
chell  stated  that  the  obvious  way  to  eliminate  the 
physical  breakdown,  which  is  the  result  of  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  high  temj)eratures  necessary  in  the  use 
of  conventional  methods  in  the  processing  of  canned 
meat  products,  would  be  to  generate  heat  rapidly 
within  the  mass,  thus  making  conduction  unneces- 
sarv'  in  the  heating  cycle. 

The  use  of  metal  cans  or  sealed  glass  containers 
not  being  possible,  a  method  was  evolved  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  forming  a  block  of  meat  in  the  shape  of  its 
final  container.  This  was  then  wrapped  in  parch¬ 
ment  and  heated  dielectrically.  After  heating,  the 
meat  was  placed  in  a  metal  container,  sealed,  and 
given  a  final  steam  process  to  kill  surface  contamina¬ 
tion.  While  this  method  resulted  in  some  reduction 
in  the  processing  cycle,  it  introduced  additional 
labour  costs  because  of  the  extra  operation. 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  high  frequency  dielec¬ 
tric  heating  can  be  fully  realised  only  by  incorporat¬ 
ing  them  in  a  continuous  type  operation.  The  author 
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mentions  a  project  that  is  at  present  being  studied 
which  has  as  its  aim  the  continuous  heat  sterilisation 
of  pork  luncheon  meat.  The  idea  is  to  heat  the  meat 
dielectrically  under  pressure  to  sterilisation  tempera¬ 
tures  in  a  continuous  manner.  The  meat  could  then 
be  handled  by  (i)  cooling  and  canning  aseptically, 
or  (2)  canning  hot  under  pressure,  or  (3)  canning 
conventionally,  followed  by  a  brief  steam  process  to 
kill  any  surface  contamination.  Considerable  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  efforts  to  process  luncheon 
meat  in  this  way.  However,  the  high  salt  content 
lowers  the  electrical  resistance  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  oscillator  that  it  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  dielectric  load.  To  obtain  any  degree  of 
loading,  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  external 
capacitance  which  decreases  the  efficiency  of  heating 
to  some  extent  since  some  energy  is  expended  in 
these  condensers. 


Scottish  Food  and  Scotch  Whisky 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  stay-at-home 
Englishman  suffers  a  painful  ordeal  at  the  hands  of 
those  wanderers  returned  from  the  Continent  whose 
conversation  mainly  consists  of  accounts  of  their 
recent  feats  of  gourmandise.  He  hears  ad  nauseam 
about  the  juicy  steaks,  the  pork  chops,  the  delicious 
sweets,  and  the  marvellous  wines  every  time  he  meets 
a  rather  bilious  looking,  sunburnt  acquaintance. 

It  was  therefore  refreshing  to  read  about  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Marie  in  the  Dundee  Courier  and 
Advertiser.  This  couple  travelled  all  the  way  across 
Scotland  from  Craigendoran  especially  to  sample  the 
offerings  of  Donald  Mathieson,  mine  host  of  a  hotel 
near  Aberfeldy. 

The  scene  is  duly  set.  The  Maries  are  seated  at 
their  table.  Kilted  Donald  is  observing  them  from 
the  other  side  of  the  dining-room.  As  the  meal  pro¬ 
ceeds  he  notes,  with  apprehension,  the  Gallic  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  of  Monsieur  and  the  answering  flut¬ 
tering  of  the  hands  of  his  charming  wife.  Unable  to 
interpret  these  signs,  and  eager  to  know  the  verdict, 
he  moves  across  to  their  table.  “  But  yes,  it  is  ex¬ 
quisite.  Why  have  we  never  heard  of  Scottish  cook¬ 
ing?  Magnifique!  Monsieur  Mathieson,  this  food  is 
better  than  French  food." 

Indeed,  why  have  we  not  heard  of  it?  There  was 
Scotch  broth,  herring  and  oatmeal,  haggis,  chicken 
stewed  in  butter  sauce  with  mushrooms,  plus  fresh 
farm  eggs  poached  in  chicken  liquid,  ice  cream  with 
liqueur  whisky  sauce,  Scottish  cheese,  and  Scotch 
whisky  to  wash  it  down. 

Now,  the  boot  will  be  on  the  other  foot,  for  doubt¬ 
less  when  the  Maries  return  to  their  home  town,  onr 
stay-at-home  counterparts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  will,  like  us,  have  to  listen  to  the  apotheosis 
of  other  people’s  food. 
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A  New  Experimental  Food  Factory 

The  new  experimental  factory  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  at  Aberdeen  was  opened  hy  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Maurice  Webb,  M.P.,  on  July  20,  1951.  The  results  of  the  work  carried  out  will  be 
a  boon  to  British  industry  as  a  whole,  and  will  be  freely  available  to  it. 


The  purpose  of  the  Ministry's 
experimental  factory  at  Aber¬ 
deen  is  to  provide  a  centre  where 
the  results  of  scientific  research 
into  the  processing,  preservation, 
packaging,  and  storage  of  food 
can  be  applied  on  a  semi-commer¬ 
cial  scale.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  facilities  for  bridg¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  the  product 
of  the  laboratory  and  the  product 
of  the  factory.  Production  will  be 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  reveal 
commercial  difficulties  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  the  costs  of 
various  processes  —  factors  which 
cannot  be  determined  in  the 
laboratory.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  factory  being  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  production.  The  results 
of  the  work  done  in  it  will  be 
available  for  the  benefit  of  British 
industry  as  a  whole,  by  publica¬ 
tion  in  scientific  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals. 

Since  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
research  was  the  dehydration  of 
fresh  fish,  it  was  decided  to  build 
the  factory  at  a  fishing  port.  A 
site  was  obtained  at  Tony,  and 
work  on  clearing  the  site  for  the 
30,000  sq.  ft.  factory  was  begun 
in  July,  1949,  by  Lever  Brothers 
and  Unilever,  the  Ministry's 
agents  for  the  erection  and  subse¬ 
quent  management ;  within  ten 
months  the  building  was  complete 
in  all  major  aspects. 

Direction  of  Scientific  Work 

All  scientific  work  is  directed 
and  carried  out  by  officers  of  the 
Scientific  Advisers  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  at  the  factory  is 
such  that  when  a  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented,  specialists  on  different 
subjects  are  brought  into  colla¬ 
boration.  For  the  principal  foods 
to  be  examined,  there  are  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  trained  in  research 
work  and  experienced  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  applications.  On  their  staffs 
are  specialists  in  different  branches 
of  biology  and  chemistry.  An 
engineering  group  includes  en¬ 
gineers,  physicists,  and  draughts¬ 


men,  who  are  concerned  with  all 
physical  and  engineering  aspects 
of  food  preservation,  processing, 
packaging,  and  storage. 

The  products  of  the  factory  are 
examined  for  quality  by  analysts, 
bacteriologists,  and  a  tasting  panel 
which,  with  the  aid  of  expert  kit¬ 
chen  staff  and  the  advice  of  a 
statistician,  assesses  the  taste  of 
the  products  and  thus  applies  the 
crucial  test  of  their  acceptability  to 
the  consumer. 

Principal  Aims 

The  experimental  factory  has 
been  established  for  two  principal 
reasons.  The  first  is  a  general  one. 
It  is  now  well  recognised  that 
although  the  United  Kingdom  is 
in  the  forefront  in  research,  many 
branches  of  industry  tend  to  be 
behindhand  in  the  application  of 
that  research  to  practice.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  facilities  for  translating 
the  results  of  laboratory  and  small 
scale  pilot  plant  research  into 
commercial  practice,  the  Minis¬ 
try's  establishment  at  Aberdeen 
will  be  rendering  material  assist¬ 


ance  to  the  food  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country. 

The  second  reason  is  a  specific 
one.  In  1939  the  Ministry’  was 
faced  with  the  need  for  developing, 
for  service  and  civilian  use,  new 
food  products  of  which  the  most 
important  characteristics  were 
smallness  of  bulk,  ease  of  handling, 
and  long  storage  properties.  The 
Department  of  Scientific  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  had  anticipated 
this  need,  and  with  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  and  co-operation 
great  advances  were  made  in  tack¬ 
ling  the  problems  of  large  scale  de¬ 
hydration. 

But  the  Ministry,  which  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  dehydrated  foods, 
was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  those 
facilities  which  the  Aberdeen  fac¬ 
tory  will  provide.  Fifteen  plants 
had  to  be  set  up  by  the  Ministry 
within  two  years  and  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  a 
further  ten  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ministry. 

This  sudden  expansion  involved 
the  uneconomic  use  of  manpower 
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Mr.  Smedley,  Jnr.,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Smedley,  of  Wiaboch  Prodnco  Oanners,  with  Mr. 
O.  M.  Lawrenco,  Director  of  the  Dehydration  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Pood,  inspect 
some  of  the  dehydrated  fish  fillets  prepared  at  the  experimental  factory. 
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and  materials,  and  the  dehydrated 
foods  which  were  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale  did  not  on  the 
whole  reach  the  standard  of  qua¬ 
lity  secured  under  small  scale 
laboratory  conditions. 

The  Ministry  is  anxious  that  de¬ 
hydrated  foods  should  not  merely 
be  acceptable  in  an  emergency, 
but  should  be  attractive  on  their 
own  merits  of  high  quality,  ease 
of  storage,  and  convenience  to  the 
consumer.  For  this  reason,  work 
on  the  problems  of  dehydration 
has  been  given  priority  in  the 
factory’s  programme,  which  will 
be  expanded  as  opportunity  offers 
and  as  the  fundamental  work  of 
research  stations  indicates  the 
potentialities  of  new  and  improved 
processes  and  methods  of  preser¬ 
vation. 


Fish  Dehydration 

Much  of  the  work  at  the  factory 
has  so  far  been  concerned  with 
dehydrating  fish  by  the  Pressfisk 
process,  which  has  the  advantage 
over  any  developed  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  that  the  final  product  is  in 
the  form  of  fillets  instead  of  mince. 
It  is  therefore  being  used  as  the 
starting  point  for  further  research. 
The  process  consists  of  dr5dng 
skinned  fillets  of  fresh  white  fish  in 
a  vacuum  drying  cabinet  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  fillets,  by  cutting  and 
pressing,  tb  a  compact  form  in 
which  they  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  for  subsequent  re¬ 
constitution. 

The  fillets  are  placed  by  hand 
on  a  series  of  trays  arranged  in  a 
rack  one  above  the  other.  The 
trays  are  then  transferred  to  the 
vacuum  .  drying  cabinet  where 
each  tray  of  fish  is  in  contact  with 
the  heating  plates  immediately 
above  and  below  it.  Sufficient, 
but  very  light,  pressure  is  applied 
by  the  plates  to  the  fish  to  ensure 
that  contact  is  maintained  while 
the  fish  shrinks  as  the  moisture  is 
expelled.  When  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  fish  has  been  reduced 
to  15  p)er  cent.,  the  heat  is  turned 
off  and  the  fillets,  now  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  slab  covering  the 
whole  of  the  tray,  are  allowed  to 
cool. 

The  slabs  are  cut  by  a  band-saw 
into  pieces  15  in.  x  16  in.  Seven 
pieces  are  then  placed  in  the  press 


and  covered  with  a  steel  plate; 
this  process  is  repeated  until  the 
press  is  filled.  Pressure  is  applied 
and  each  section  of  seven  pieces  is 
compressed  to  a  thickness  of  about 
one  inch.  The  product  can  then 
be  cut  up  into  sizes  suitable  for 
marketing. 

One  ton  of  fillets  can  be  dried  in 
five  to  six  hours  by  the  Pressfisk 
unit,  the  operation  of  which  will 
provide  a  guide  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  process.  At  the 
same  time  investigations  for  pre¬ 
liminary  research  will  continue  on 
a  smaller  pilot  plant. 

The  finished  product  is  recon¬ 
stituted  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  it.  The  fillets  then  float  apart 
and  in  a  few  hours  are  ready  for 
cooking. 

The  vacuum  drying  process  is 
also  being  applied  to  the  dehydra¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  and  meat. 

The  information  gained  from 
war-time  experience  of  dehydrat¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  meat  has  been 
collected  and  is  being  used  as  the 
starting  point  for  further  experi¬ 


ments.  To  begin  with,  research 
will  concentrate  on  improving 
methods  of  dehydrating  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  cabbage,  using  the 
type  of  plant  that  was  in  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  war.  The  standard 
war-time  processes  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  step  by  step  in  order  to 
determine  what  improvements  can 
be  effected  at  each  stage. 

Refrigerated  storage  space  and 
rooms  controlled  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures  and  ranges  of  humidity 
are  or  will  be  provided  for  research 
into  problems  of  storage  in  widely 
varying  climates.  In  this  way 
valuable  information  should  tie 
obtained  about  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  foods  themselves  and 
the  suitability  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  packing. 

Under  the  aegis  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  and 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  the  Aberdeen 
factory  should  play  a  major  part 
in  developing  the  application  of 
engineering  science  to  the  food 
industry. 


Practical  Breadmaking 


Bread  is  the  Staff  of  Life,  and 
K.-J.  is  its  prophet.  There  are 
very  few  people  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  who  are  not  familiar  with 
his  work  in  connexion  with  the 
production  of  better  bread.  In 
1934  Dr.  Kent-Jones  wrote  a  book 
on  breadmaking  and  now,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  John  Price, 
he  has  produced  a  second  enlarged 
and  up-to-date  edition.* 

•  This  book  describes  in  simple 
language  both  the  practice  and 
science  of  breadmaking,  i.e.  what 
to  do  and  why  it  is  done.  Bakery 
problems  are  concisely  dealt  with 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student, 
items  of  outstanding  importance 
are  printed  in  bold  type.  As  one 
of  the  authors  has  said:  “Each 
and  every  day  the  baker  makes 
bread  he  undertakes  to  perform  a 
complex  biochemical  experiment. '  ’ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  sometimes 
bread  is  not  as  good  or  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  it  might  be,  but  it  is  sur- 

•  The  Practice  and  Science  of  Bread- 
making.  By  D.  W.  Kent-Jones,  Ph.D., 
B.Sc.,  F.R.f.C.,  and  John  Price.  Second 
edition.  Pp.  278.  The  Northern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Liverpool.  Price  25s. 


id  prising  that  so  few  mistakes  are 
re  made  in  such  a  complicated  pro- 
n-  cess  in  which  the  baker  is  con- 
th  cerned  with  problems  of  rheology, 
le  biochemistry  with  special  refer- 
[n  ence  to  fermentation,  general 
)k  chemistry,  and  the  many  import- 
il-  ant  changes  which  take  place 
e,  prior  to  and  during  the  actual 
;d  baking. 

Despite  the  complicated  nature 
le  of  its  subject,  the  book  is  easy  to 
id  read ;  in  fact,  the  reviewer,  who  is 
at  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
■y  baking  industry  and  whose  chief 
:h  interest  in  bread  is  in  its  eating, 
t,  found  difficulty  in  leaving  it  until 
:e  he  had  reached  the  last  page, 
le  The  authors  have  achieved  the 
:h  difficult  task  of  presenting  a  highly 
js  scientific  subject  in  relatively 
a  simple  terms — something  in  which 
“  a  number  of  authors  fail. 

Js  In  the  index  bold  figures  indi- 
:-  cate  the  main  reference — an  ex- 
r-  cellent  device,  especially  when 
i.  there  are  a  number  of  pages  re- 
ferred  to  under  one  subject,  and 
one  which  might  well  be  adopted 
by  more  authors. 
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Food  Controls  in  Great  Britain 

C.  G.  Daubaey,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 


Part  U. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  series  of  articles,  the  author  continues  his  review  of  the  Control  of 
Food  Orders  which  are  at  present  in  operation.  Orders  concerned  solely  with  rationing  are 
not  dealt  with. 


FLOUR  CONFECTIONERY 

(S.I.  1951  No.  1078) 

♦“Flour  Confectionery”  means 
cake,  ready-made  puddings  (other 
than  canned  puddings)  trifles, 
pastry  (cooked  or  uncooked) ,  con¬ 
fectionery  having  a  cereal  break¬ 
fast  food  or  similar  product  as  one 
of  its  principal  ingredients,  fruit 
loaves,  bun  loaves,  and  any  other 
description  of  flour  confectionery 
other  than  bread  (except  bun  and 
fruit  loaves) ;  biscuits  (see  S.I. 
1951  No.  607) ;  any  product  with 
a  meat  or  fish  filling;  Xmas  pud¬ 
dings  and  uncooked  pastry  mix¬ 
tures;  any  classified  product  as 
defined  in  the  Chocolate  and  Sugar 
Confectionery  Order;  and  black 
puddings  and  white  (or  mealy) 
puddings. 

Cost  of  Ingredients 

Flour  confectionery  (other  than 
uncooked  pastry)  has  a  maximum 
price  based  on  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  calculated  as  follows: 

(<i)  The  calculated  cost  of  any  in¬ 
gredient  (including  transport  charges) 
must  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (i)  actual 
cost  or  (ii)  any  prescribed  maximum 
price. 

(b)  If  any  ingredient  is  supplied  by 
the  purchaser  the  calculated  cost  of 
that  ingredient  is  to  be  (i)  the  pre¬ 
scribed  maximum  price  for  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  at  the  time,  or  (ii)  the  reasonable 
price  for  a  like  quantity  if  no  maxi¬ 
mum  price  is  prescribed. 

(c)  The  cost  of  the  ingredients  is 
deemed  to  amount  to  less  than  is.  for 
every  pound  thereof  until  the  contrary 
is  proved. 


Max. 


Composition  price  per 

lb.  net 


(1)  Less  than  15  per  cent. 

farinaceous  material 

(2)  (a)  15  per  cent,  or  more  ) 

farinaceous  material 
and  fat -f  sugar -H  dried 
egg  solids  (or  any 
two) :  45  per  cent,  or 
more  (except  uncooked  . 
pastry)  f 

OR 


6s. 


33.  6d. 


Cost  of  ingredients  for 
every  i  lb.  of  flour 
confectionery  is  is.  or 
more  (except  uncooked  , 
pastry) 

(b)  Otherwise  (except 

uncooked  pastry)  2s. 


Small  additional  charges  are  per¬ 
mitted  for  containers.  The  maximum 
prices  do  not  apply  to  flour  confec¬ 
tionery  supplied  as  part  of  a  meal. 


(3)  Uncooked  pastry 

This  must  contain  at 
least  25  per  cent,  oils 
and  fats  is.  7d. 


The  Order  provides  that  the 
composition  shall  be  determined 
on  a  fair  sample  and  all  oils  and 
fats,  sugar,  and  dried  egg  solids 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
whatever  form  they  are  added. 

“  Sugar  ”  is  the  %  sucrose  +  % 
total  reducing  sugars  (as  dex¬ 
trose)  . 

“  Oils  and  Fats  ”  is  the  material 
extractable  by  ether  or  other  suit¬ 
able  solvent  after  HCl  digestion. 


GLUCOSE 

(S.I.  1951  No.  873) 

“  Glucose  ”  means  glucose  com¬ 
mercially  known  as  liquid  glucose. 

The  Order  deals  with  prices 
and  types  of  permitted  containers. 


Maximum  Prices 

The  maximum  price  chargeable 
is  then  as  follows: 


The  significance  of  any  Order  is,  of 
necessity,  bound  up  with  the  definition 
of  the  food  in  question.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
finitions  are  given  in  full,  but  those 
which  have  been  abbreviated  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

For  each  foodstuff,  the  number  of  the 
principal  Order  and  of  the  latest  amend¬ 
ment  (if  any)  is  given. 


HOME-GROWN  GRAINS 
The  relevant  Orders  are :  Barley 
(S.I.  1950  No.  1077;  1951  No. 
1117) ;  Dredge  Com  (G.B.)  (S.I. 
1951  No.  1118) ;  (N.I.)  (S.I. 

1951  No.  1119) ;  Oats  (G.B.) 
(S.I.  1950  No.  1074) ;  (N.I.) 
(S.I.  1950  No.  1075) ;  (S.I.  1951 
No.  1120) ;  Rye  (S.I.  1950  No. 
1079) ;  (S.I.  1951  No.  1121) ; 
Wheat  (G.B.)  (S.I.  1951  No. 
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1122)  ;  (N.I.)  (S.I.  1951  No. 

1123) . 

These  Orders  place  a  restriction 
on  the  sale  and  dealings  for  seed 
of  the  above  cereals  and  control 
their  price  and  that  of  sacks  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 


INVERT  SUGAR 

(S.R.  &  O.  1943  No.  1706; 

S.R.  &  O.  1947  No.  742) 

Maximum  prices  are  given  for 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  invert  sugar. 

SLAUGHTER  OF  UVESTOCK 

G.B.  (S.  R.  &  O.  1947  No.  1079) ; 
N.I.  (S.R.  &  O.  1947  No.  1080) 

A  licence  is  required  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  livestock  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  but  relaxation  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  is  allowed  in  the  case  of 
diseased  or  injured  animals. 

The  Order  provides  that  meat 
derived  from  horses  or  livestock 
which  is  not  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  shall  be  stained  with 
Naphthalene  Green  G.S.,  Acid 
Green  G,  or  other  approved  dye. 

MACARONI  AND  SIMILAR 
PRODUCTS 

(S.I.  1949  No.  1943) 

The  Order'  covers  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  vermicelli,  noodles,  and 
similar  products.  A  licence  is  re¬ 
quired  to  manufacture  these  pro^ 
ducts  for  sale  and  to  use  them  for 
purposes  other  than  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  human  food. 

MALT 

(S.R.  &  O.  *1940  No.  1668) 

A  licence  is  required  to  obtain 
cereals  (i.e.  barley,  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  and  other  grains)  for 
steeping  and  to  obtain  malt. 

MEAT 

G.B.  (S.I.  1951  No.  1313);  N.I. 

S.I.  1951  No.  1314) 
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These  Orders  control  the  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  of  meat  (other 
than  cooked  meat)  and  define  the 
descriptions  or  cuts  which  may  be 
sold. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS  AND  CANNED 
MEAT 

(S.I.  1948  No.  1409;  S.I.  1951 
No.  1317) 

“Meat”  means  bacon,  ham, 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  pork, 
edible  offals,  poultry,  game,  rab¬ 
bit,  hare,  venison,  and  goat’s 
flesh,  whether  raw,  cooked, 
smoked,  or  otherwise  processed  or 
prepared. 

*  ‘  ‘  Meat  Content  ’  ’  means  the 
percentage  of  meat  when  raw  in 
the  meat  product. 

*  ‘  ‘  Meat  Product  ’ '  means  any 
food,  other  than  soup  prepared 
for  human  consumption,  which  is 
prepared  from  meat  and  other  in¬ 
gredients.  The  use  of  fat  of  any 
meat  as  defined  above  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  any  vegetable  or  fish 
product  shall  not  1^  deemed  to 
make  that  article  a  ‘  ‘  meat  pro¬ 
duct.” 

“Sausage”  means  any  meat 
product  filled  into  a  natural  or 
artificial  casing  not  being  a  loose 
wrapper  or  container. 

“Beef  Sausages”  means  saus¬ 
ages  which  are  ordinarily  known 
and  sold  as  beef  sausages  and  the 
casings  of  which  are  hog  or  sheep 
casings  and  includes  sausages  the 
meat  content  of  which  is  not  beef 
alone. 

‘  ‘  Pork  Sausages  ’  ’  means  saus¬ 
ages  which  are  ordinarily  known 
and  sold  as  pork  sausages,  and  the 
casings  of  which  are  hog  or  sheep 
casings. 

*“  Slicing  Sausage  ”  means- un¬ 
cooked  beef  or  pork  sausage  meat, 
whether  filled  or  not  filled  into  a 
natural  or  artificial  casing  or  loose 
wrapper  or  container,  and  ordin¬ 
arily  known  and  sold  as  slicing 
sausage. 

*“  Imported  Canned  Meat  ”  in¬ 
cludes  products  which  contain  not 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  meat. 

“Milk  Powder”  means  skim 
milk  powder. 

“Luncheon  Meat”  means  any 
imported  minced  pork  or  minced 
ham  product  or  any  imported  pro¬ 
duct  containing  both  minced  pork 
and  minced  beef,  not  otherwise 
specified  in  this  Order. 


'  ‘  Open  Meat  Product  ’  ’  means 
any  meat  product  which  is  not  and 
has  not  been  canned. 

‘  ‘  Ready  or  Prepared  Meal  ’  ’  in¬ 
cludes  all  home-canned  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  except  meat  extract,  meat 
paste,  meat  roll,  galantine,  tongue, 
sausage,  bacon,  and  solid  pack. 

“  ^lid  Pack”  means,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  home-canned  meat  pro¬ 
duct,  any  jellied  pork,  jellied  veal, 
or  jellied  pork  and  veal,  whether 
stuffed  or  not. 

‘  ‘  Excepted  Product '  ’  means 
any  open  meat  product  of  a  char¬ 
acter  usually  sold  under  any  of  the 
following  descriptions:  faggots, 
rissoles,  savoury  ducks,  black 
puddings,  white  puddings,  hogs 
puddings,  meat  paste,  meat  pies, 
meat  puddings,  sausage  rolls, 
meat  pasties,  haslet  or  aislet,  ravi¬ 
oli,  imported  salami  sausages,  any 
extract  usually  known  as  and 
called  “meat  extract,”  pressed 
maws,  pressed  chitterlings,  and 
imported  quick-frozen  meat 
meals. 

*“  Specified  Food  ”  means  any 
article  of  food  specified  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Schedules  to 
this  Order,  and  cooked  pork  saus¬ 
ages,  cooked  beef  sausages,  and 
cooked  pork  or  beef  sausage 
meat. 

Among  other  definitions  are 
those  for  “chap,”  “eyepiece,” 

‘  ‘  imported  quick  frozen  meat 
meal,”  “meat  paste,”  “pig's 
head  meat ,  ”  “  soya  product ,  ’  ’ 

“tongue,”  “  whalemeat  pro¬ 
duct,”  and  “Kosher.” 

No  person  may  manufacture  or 
sell  an  “  open  meat  product  ”  un¬ 
less  it  is : 

(i)  A  specified  food. 

(ii)  An  excepted  product. 

(iii)  A  meat  product  for  medicinal  or 
pharmaceutical  purposes. 

(iv)  A  meat  product  prepared  for 
other  than  human  consumption. 

(v)  Any  whalemeat  product  clearly 
lal^Iled  and  sold  as  such. 

The  “specified  foods”  must 
have  the  following  composition: 

Description,  of  Specified  Food 

Pork  sausages,  pork  sausage  meat,  pork 

slicing  sausage  . 

Beef  sausages,  beef  sausage  meat,  beef 

slicing  sausage  . 

Cooked  sausages  of  the  following  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  luncheon  sausage,  breakfast 

sausage,  and  polony  . 

Meat  roll  or  galantine . 

Liver  sausage  . 


(a)  Sausages  and  beef  sausages 
may  contain  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  minimum  meat  content, 
where  the  deficiency  in  meat  is 
compensated  by  the  use  of  milk 
powder  in  the  proportion  of  six 
parts  of  milk  powder  to  ten  parts 
of  meat.  The  actual  meat  content 
may  not  be  reduced  in  this  way 
below  55  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
pork  sausages  and  40  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  beef  sausages. 

(b)  Any  fat  of  vegetable  origin 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beef 
sausages,  beef  sausage  meat,  or 
beef  slicing  sausage  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  meat  if  the  total 
quantity  of  such  fat  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  prescribed 
minimum  meat  content  of  the 
product. 

(c)  No  soya  product  may  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  any 
sausage,  slicing  sausage,  or  saus¬ 
age  meat. 

(d)  No  sausage,  slicing  saus¬ 
age,  or  sausage  meat  may  contain 
any  of  the  following  offals :  brains, 
feet,  fries,  gut  (including  chitter¬ 
lings),  manifolds,  paunches,  ud¬ 
ders,  sweetbreads,  tripe,  melts  or 
lites,  spinal  cord,  and  uteri. 

(e)  No  meat  product  may  con¬ 
tain  whalemeat. 

The  methods  for  the  production 
and  curing  of  pig’s  chap,  eye¬ 
piece,  and  head  and  head  meat  are 
laid  down  in  the  Order. 

Maximum  prices  are  given  for 
specified  foods. 

Home  Canned  Meat 

Home  canning  is  restricted  to 
sjjecified  foods,  whalemeat  pro¬ 
ducts,  or  meat  paste,  and  to  meat 
extract  and  must  be  carried  out  in 
a  stated  manner. 

A  canned  food  must  be  sold  in 
the  original  container  except : 

(i)  Sliced  meat  roll,  galantine,  or 
solid  pack  when  packed  in  a  tin  con¬ 
taining  not  less  than  2  Ib.  net  wt. 

(ii)  Tongue. 

Maximum  prices  are  given. 

Minimum  Meat  Content  • 

65  per  cent.,  of  which  at  least  80  per 
cent,  shall  consist  of  pork 

50  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
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Imported  Canned  Meat 

Maximum  prices  are  given,  but 
the  Order  provides  certain  relaxa¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  meat 
products  by  caterers. 

MILK 

G.B.  (S.I.  1951  No.  1157);  N.I. 
(S.I.  1951  No.  739;  S.I.  1951 
No.  1158) 

"Milk”  means  liquid  cows’ 
milk  but  does  not  include  sepa¬ 
rated  milk,  skimmed  milk,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  or  evaporated  milk. 

"Certified  Milk”  (See  Milk 
(Special  Designations)  Orders) . 

♦"Channel  Islands  Milk” 
means  milk  produced  from  cows 
of  Channel  Islands  breeds,  which 
shows  a  butterfat  content  of  not 
less  than  4  per  cent.,  which  the 
producer  sells  retail,  and  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  a  premium.  This  milk  must 
be  labelled  ‘  ‘  Channel  Islands 
Milk  ’ '  when  sold  in  a  container. 

‘ '  Homogenised  Milk  ’  ’  means 
milk  which  has  been  (i)  treated 
by  heat,  (ii)  so  processed  as  to 
break  up  the  globules  of  butterfat 
and  cause  them  to  remain  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  the 
milk  instead  of  rising  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  (iii)  when  sold  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  is  labelled  ‘  ‘  Homogenised 
Milk.” 

"Kosher  Milk”  and  "  Kedas- 
sia  Milk  ”  mean  respectively  milk 
which  has  been  prepared  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  practice  relating  thereto, 
and  which  when  sold  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  is  labelled  ‘  ‘  Kosher  Milk  ’  ’ 
or  "  Kedassia  Milk”  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"Ordinary  Milk”  means  milk 
other  than  certified  milk,  Channel 
Islands  milk,  homogenised  milk. 
Kosher  milk,  Kedassia  milk,  steri¬ 
lised  milk,  tuberculin  tested  milk, 
and  tuberculin  tested  (certified) 
milk. 

♦"South  Devon  Milk”  is  de¬ 
fined  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Channel  Islands  Milk  as  above. 

"  Sterilised  Milk  ”  means  homo¬ 
genised  milk  which  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat  treatment  for  such 
time  as  will  ensure  that  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  remain 
fit  for  human  consumption  for  at 
least  seven  days  and  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  bottle  (being  the  bottle 


in  which  it  has  been  so  heat- 
treated)  sealed  with  a  vacuum 
seal. 

"Tuberculin  Tested”  and 
"Tuberculin  Tested  (certified) 
Milk”  (see  Milk  (Special  Desig¬ 
nations)  Regulations) . 

The  Order  provides  that  milk 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  or  nominated  sup¬ 
pliers.  Maximum  prices  are  set 
down  for  the  various  grades  of 
milk  according  to  the  area  of 
delivery. 

Regulations  are  given  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  milk  lx)ttles. 


USE  OF  MILK  (RESTRICTION) 

(S.R.  &  O.  1945  No.  304;  S.I. 

1951  No.  1159) 

The  latest  Order  reimposes  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  liquid 
cows’  milk  including  skimmed  or 
partly  skimmed  milk  and  sepa¬ 
rated  milk,  subject  to  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  in  the  preparation  or 
manufacture  of  biscuits,  bread, 
buns,  pastries,  cakes,  rolls,  scones, 
and  similar  articles.  Also  ice 
cream ;  soft  cheese  and  curd 
cheese;  sweetmeats;  and  synthe¬ 
tic  cream. 

MILK  (CONDENSED) 

(S.I.  1951  No.  1009) 

‘  ‘  Condensed  Milk  ’  ’  means 
milk,  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed 
milk,  buttermilk,  or  whey  which 
has  been  concentrated  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  part  of  its  water  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
includes  any  such  milk  concen¬ 
trate  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  article  of  food  but  does  not 
include  dried  milk  or  milk  powder. 

"Special  full  cream”  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  condensed  milk  means  full 
cream  condensed  milk  sweetened 
or  unsweetened  which  contains  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  butterfat 
and  which  is  sold  in  a  container 
bearing  a  label  clearly  specifying 
that  the  condensed  milk  in  such  a 
container  contains  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  butterfat. 

A  licence  is  required  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  sell  condensed  milk 
and  the  Order  specifies  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  and  the  equivalent 
pints  contents  of  the  cans  used  for 
packing. 
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MILK  POWDER 

(S.R.  &  O.  1940  No.  1912) 

"Milk  Powder”  means  milk, 
partly  skimmed  milk  or  skimmed 
milk,  butter  milk,  or  whey, 
whether  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  any  other  article,  which 
has  been  concentrated  to  the  form 
of  a  powder  or  solid  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  water  and  includes  any 
such  powder  or  solid  produced  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  other 
article  of  food. 

A  licence  is  required  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  milk 
powder. 

OIL  AND  FATS 

(S.I.  1949  No.  2291;  S.I.  1951 
No.  1251) 

"Cooking  Fats”  means  any 
fat  or  mixture  of  oils  and  fats  fit 
for  human  food  or  for  use  in 
the  manufacture,  preparation,  or 
treatment  of  human  food,  having 
a  melting  point  which  when  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  specified  in 
the  Order  is  not  less  than  30°  C. ; 
but  does  not  include  dripping, 
premier  jus,  lard,  margarine, 
butter,  vegetarian  butter,  cocoa 
butter,  horse  fat,  technical  tallow, 
or  any  unrendered  animal  fat. 

"  Dripping  ”  means  unbleached, 
unadulterated  fat: 

(a)  produced  from,  or  by  the 
rendering  or  processing  of,  the  fat 
or  bones  of  sheep  or  oxen; 

(b)  of  a  sweet  taste; 

(c)  of  a  sweet  smell; 

(d)  untreated  by  any  chemical 
process;  and 

(e)  containing  not  less  than  99 
per  cent,  saponifiable  matter  and 
not  more  than  1-5  per  cent,  free 
fatty  acids;  but  does  not  include 
imported  premier  jus. 

“Horse  Fat”  means  unbleached, 
unadulterated  oil  or  fat : 

(a)  produced  from,  or  by  the 
rendering  or  processing  of,  the  fat 
or  bones  of  horses  slaughtered  for 
human  consumption  on  premises 
licensed  for  such  slaughter; 

(b)  of  a  sweet  taste; 

(c)  of  a  sweet  smell; 

(d)  untreated  by  any  chemical 
process;  and 

(e)  containing  not  less  than  99 

per  cent,  saponifiable  matter  and 
not  more  than  1-5  per  cent,  free 
fatty  acids.  • 
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"Lard”  means  rendered  fat 
derived  from  a  pig  and  having  a 
melting  point  which  when  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  specified  in 
the  Order  is  not  less  than  25°  C., 
but  (except  for  the  purpose  of 
Articles  2  and  9  of  the  Order)  does 
not  include  unrefined  or  un¬ 
bleached  hog  grease. 

“Margarine”  includes  any 
vegetarian  butter  other  than  pea¬ 
nut  butter  or  paste  or  sunflower 
butter  or  paste ;  it  does  not  include 
cocoa  butter. 

‘  ‘  Mineral  Oil '  ’  means  any 
hydrocarbon  product,  whether 
liquid,  semi-solid  or  solid,  derived 
from  any  substance  of  mineral 
origin  and  includes  liquid  paraf¬ 
fins,  white  oils,  petroleum  iellies, 
and  hard  paraffins. 

'  ‘  Technical  Tallow  ’  ’  means  any 
fat,  grease,  or  oil,  other  than  horse 
fat,  premier  jus,  oleo  oil,  beef  or 
mutton  stearine,  neatsfoot  oil,  or 
dripping,  separated  or  substan¬ 
tially  separated  by  any  process 
from  the  tissue  or  bones  or  from 
both  tissue  and  bones  of  any 
quadruped  animal  other  than  the 
pig,  and  includes  any  mixture 
(other  than  any  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  25  per  cent,  mineral 
oil)  of  such  fat,  grease,  or  oil  with 
any  other  fat,  grease,  or  oil. 

“Vegetarian  Butter”  means 
any  soft  fatty  paste  fit  for  human 
consumption  consisting  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  or  fats  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  containing  also  other 
material  derived  from  oil  seeds, 
nuts,  or  kernels. 

Licence  Requirements 

A  licence  is  required  to:  (i)  ob¬ 
tain  oil  by  crushing,  expelling,  ex¬ 
traction,  or  by  any  other  process 
from  copra,  cottonseed,  gingelly 
(sesame  seed) ,  groundnuts  (un¬ 
decorticated) ,  groundnuts  (decor¬ 
ticated),  Illipe  nuts,  kapok  seed, 
linseed,  palm  kernels,  shea  nuts, 
soya  beans,  sunflower  seed;  (ii) 
engage  in  refining,  bleaching,  de¬ 
odorising,  hardening,  or  finishing 
any  of  the  following  oils,  fats,  and 
mixtures  in  any  state  of  manu¬ 
facture  whether  crude,  refined,  de¬ 
odorised,  hardened,  pressed,  or 
bleached,  not  being  margarine, 
cooking  fats,  or  technical  tallow: 
coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  gin¬ 
gelly  (sesame)  oil,  groundnut  oil. 


herring  oil,  Illipe  oil,  kapok  oil, 
maize  oil,  palm  oil,  palm  kernel 
oil,  pilchard  oil,  seal  oil,  shea 
butter  or  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  sun¬ 
flower  seed  oil,  whale  oil;  any 
residue  arising  from  the  refining  of 
any  of  the  above  oils  and  fats; 
any  mixture  of  any  two  or  more  of 
the  above  oils,  fats,  and  residues 
and  any  mixture  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  above  oils,  fats,  and 
residues  with  any  other  oil;  drip¬ 
ping  ;  lard ;  oleo  oil ;  premier  jus ; 
stearine  (beef  or  mutton) ;  (iii) 
use  other  than  for  human  or 
animal  food  or  to  render  unfit  or 
less  fit  for  human  or  animal  food 
the  oils  mentioned  in  (ii)  above. 
(The  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
the  treatment  of  oils,  fats,  or  mix¬ 
tures  thereof  for  medical  or  phar¬ 
maceutical  purposes) ;  (iv)  sell  by 
wholesale  cooking  fat,  margarine, 
or  lard ;  (v)  engage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  margarine,  cooking 
fats,  or  lard,  but  any  person 
licensed  to  produce  bacon,  or  to 
sell  meat  by  retail  may  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  lard. 

A  permit  is  required  to  obtain 
or  supply  linseed,  unrendered 
animal  fat,  oil,  and  fats  or  mix¬ 
tures  mentioned  in  (ii)  above  (ex¬ 
cept  lard),  or  any  mixture  con¬ 
taining  more  than  25  per  cent, 
mineral  oil ;  oils  and  fats  obtained 
by  permit  as  above  must  not  be 
used  to  manufacture  an  article 
other  than  an  oil  or  fat  or  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  those  mentioned 
on  the  permit.  Linseed  oil  may 
be  obtained  without  a  permit  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  human  food. 

Technical  tallow  or  rendered 
pig  fat  other  than  lard,  or  any 
emulsion  of  technical  tallow  or  pig 
fat  with  any  other  substance,  may 
not  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
human  food  or  for  greasing  tins, 
etc.,  used  in  the  preparation  of 
human  food. 

Maximum  prices  are  given  for 
dripping  and  lard. 

Melting  points  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  given  in 
British  Standard  No.  894,  dated 
April  1940,  as  amended  February 
1947. 

The  cup  referred  to  shall  be 
filled,  at  room  temperature,  with 
the  fat  to  be  treated  without  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  sample. 


d  (S.I.  1948  No.  1935;  S.I.  1948 
a  No.  2765) 

A  licence  is  required  to  buy  or 
y  sell  a  pig  for  slaughter  for  human 
consumption  except  for  pigs  sold 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

S  SEED  POTATOES 

I  (S.I.  1950  No.  1236;  1951 
^  No.  289) 

I- 

;  WARE  POTATOES 

)  (S.I.  1950  No.  1237;  1951 

No.  711) 

T 

j  These  Orders  control  the  sale 
.  and  maximum  prices  of  seed  and 
Q  ware  potatoes. 

_  RICE  ORDER 

y  (S.I.  1950  No.  1617) 

,  *“Rice”  means  whole  rice, 

-  ground  rice,  rice  flour,  rice  cones, 
g  granulated  rice,  flaked  rice. 

n  Except  under  licence  broken 

o  rice  may  only  be  bought  from  or 
n  sold  to  the  Ministry  of  Food, 

Maximum  prices  are  given  for 
n  the  various  forms  of  rice, 
d  Certain  additions  to  the  whole- 

>  sale  maximum  prices  are  per- 

-  mitted  to  cover  transj)ort  and  bulk 
i-  breaking  and  packing  and  to  the 
•  retail  maximum  prices  in  certain 
d  parts  of  Scotland. 

«  The  price  restrictions  do  not 

e  apply  to  caterers  supplying  rice  as 
■-  a  meal  or  part  of  a  meal, 
d 

y  SACCHARIN 

’■  (S.I  1949  No.  945) 

‘  ‘  Dulcin  '  ’  means  p-phenetyl- 
carbamide. 

y  “Dulcin  Solution”  means  any 

g  liquid  (capable  of  being  used  as  a 
y  substitute  for  sugar)  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  which  dulcin  has  been 
j  used. 

‘  ‘  Saccharin  ' '  means  o-benzoic 
sulphinide. 

' '  Soluble  Saccharin  ’ '  means 
the  sodium  salt  of  o-benzoic  sul¬ 
phinide. 

“Saccharin  Solution”  means 
n  any  liquid  (capable  of  being  used 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar)  in  the 
y  preparation  of  which  saccharin 
has  been  used. 

)e  “Standard  ^ccharin  Tablet” 
:h  means  a  tablet  that  (i)  weighs  not 
le  more  than  i-i  grains;  (ii)  con¬ 
tains  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
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w  w  of  water-insoluble  matter 
and  not  less  than  0'i8  grain  and 
not  more  than  0-22  grain  saccharin 
mixed  with'  sufficient  sodium  bi¬ 
carbonate  to  render  the  saccharin 
soluble  with  or  without  excipients, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
soluble  saccharin  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
other  excipients. 

"Sweetening  Powder"  means 
any  powder  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the 
preparation  of  which  saccharin  or 
dulcin  has  been  used  but  does  not 
include  soluble  saccharin  or  any 
powder  consisting  wholly  of  sac¬ 
charin  or  dulcin. 

"  Sweetening  Tablet  "  means  a 
tablet  that  (i)  weighs  no  more 
than  0-9  grain;  (ii)  contains  not 
less  than  o-o8i  grain  and  not  more 
than  0*099  grain  saccharin  and  not 
more  o*o^  grain  dulcin  mixed 
with  sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate 
to  render  the  tablet  soluble  with  or 
without  other  excipients. 

The  following  restrictions  apply : 

(i)  Saccharin  solution,  saccharin 
powder,  soluble  saccharin,  dulcin  solu¬ 
tion,  dulcin  powder,  and  sweetening 
powder  may  not  be  sold  or  bought  re¬ 
tail  but  an  authorised  seller  of  poisons 
or  a  registered  medical  practitioner 
may  purchase  saccharin  solution,  sac¬ 
charin  powder,  or  soluble  saccharin. 

(ii)  All  tablets  (capable  of  being  used 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar)  must  be  the 
standard  saccharin  tablets  or  sweeten¬ 
ing  tablets  and  must  be  sold  retail  in 
packets  properly  marked  giving  the 
number  of  tablets  therein  and  the 
saccharin  and/or  dulcin  content  of 
each  tablet. 

The  Order  does  not  apply  to 
"Tabloid"  brand  Saxin  (Bur¬ 
roughs  Wellcome  and  Co.) . 

SOFT  DRINKS 

(S.R.  &  O.  1947  No.  2756,  S.I. 
1951  No.  137) 

"Soft  Drink"  means  any 
liquid  product  (whether  sweetened 
or  unsweetened)  suitable  or  in¬ 
tended  for  use,  either  without  or 
after  dilution,  as  a  drink  for 
human  consumption  and  includes : 

(i)  any  fruit  juice  or  fruit  juice 
drink  and  any  fruit  squash,  crush, 
concentrate,  or  cordial;  (2)  soda 
water,  Indian  or  quinine  tonic 
water,  and  any  other  artificially 
carbonated  water  with  or  without 
flavouring;  and  (3)  ginger  beer 
and  any  herbal  or  botanical  beer, 
and  any  non-alcoholic  wine. 

It  does  not  include  (a)  water 


(except  as  above) ;  (6)  water 

from  natural  springs;  (c)  milk  or 
milk  preparation;  (d)  tea,  coffee, 
dandelion  coffee,  cocoa,  or  choco¬ 
late  and  the  like;  (e)  any  egg  pro¬ 
duct;  (/)  any  cereal  product  ex¬ 
cept  (i)  flavoured  barley  water 
and  liquid  ingredients  thereof  and 

(ii)  cereal  products  containing 
alcohol  that  are  not  intoxicating 
liquor  (see  t) ;  (g)  meat,  yeast, 
or  vegetable  extracts,  soups,  and 
the  like;  (h)  tomato  or  other  vege¬ 
table  juices  and  the  like;  and  (1) 
intoxicating  liquor  as  defined  by 
the  Licensing  Acts,  1910  and 
1921. 

A  product  shall  not  be  deemed 
not  to  be  a  soft  drink  by  reason 


only  of  the  fact  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  medicine. 

"Dulcin"  means  p-phenetyl- 
carbamide. 

"Saccharin"  means  "  sac- 
charinum  "  of  the  B.P.C.  1934. 

*"  Sugar"  means  sucrose. 

*  "  U nsweetened  ’  ’  means  con¬ 
taining  no  added  sugar,  saccharin, 
or  dulcin. 

A  licence  is  required  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  and  packing  of 
soft  drinks. 

No  person  shall  sell  a  soft  drink 
(i)  by  retail,  (ii)  to  a  retailer,  or 

(iii)  except  in  a  container  that 
contains  more  than  one  gallon,  to 
a  caterer;  unless  it  complies  with 
a  composition  given  in  the  tables : 


SOFT  DRINKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CONSUMPTION  WITHOUT  DILUTION 


Description  of  soft  drink 


Non-alcoholic  cider  and  non-alco¬ 
holic  perry  . . 

Any  citrus  fruit  juice  and  barley 
drink 

Lime  juice  and  soda 

Squash  made  from  whole  fresh 
oranges 


Any  other  soft  drink  containing 
fruit  juice  . . 

Non-alcoholic  wine  . . 

Indian  or  quinine  tonic  water 


Soda  water 

.\ny  other  soft  drink  (except  those 
mentioned  in  Part  II  of  this 
Schedule)  . . 


Minimum 
quantity  of 
fruit  juice 
{expressed  in 
terms  of  uncon¬ 
centrated  juice 
of  natural 
strength)  per 

10  gal. 

Minimum 
quantity  of 
added  sugar 
per  10  gal. 

Maximum 
quantity  of 
saccharin  per 

10  gal. 

120  fluid  oz. 

18  oz. 

82  grains 

48  fluid  oz. 

48  fluid  oz. 

18  oz. 

18  oz. 

82  grains 

82  grains 

—  18  oz.  82  grains 

Not  less  than  5^  lb.  of  comminuted  entire  fresh 
oranges  per  10  gal. 

80  fluid  oz. 

18  oz. 

7ilb. 

18  oz. 

82  grains 

No  maximum 
82  grains 

Not  less  than.  ^  grain  of  quinine  (calculated  as 
quinine  sulphate  B.P.)  per  pint 
Not  less  than  5  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
per  pint 


18  oz.  82  grains 


SOFT  DRINKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AFTER  DILUTION 


Description  of  soft  drink 


Any  citrus  fruit  juice  and  barley 
drink 

Squash  made  from  whole  fresh 
oranges 


Any  other  squash,  crush,  cordial, 
or  concentrate  containing  citrus 
fruit  juice  . . 

Any  squash,  crush,  cordial,  or  con¬ 
centrate  containing  any  other 
fruit  juice  . . 

Any  other  soft  drink  (except  those 
mentioned  in  previous  table) 


Minimum 
quantity  of 
fruit  juice 
{expressed  tn 
terms  of  uncon¬ 
centrated  juice 
of  natural 
strength)  per 
10  gal. 


Minimum 
quantity  of 
added  sugar 
per  10  gal. 


Maximum 
quantity  of 
saccharin  per 
10  gal. 


ijgal.  Joz. 

—  lb.  i  oz. 

Not  less  than  27J  lb.  of  comminuted  entire 
fresh  oranges  per  10  gal. 


2I  gal. 

7llb. 

ioz. 

I  gal. 

7l  lb. 

1  oz. 

— 

7ilb. 

1  oz. 
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STARCH  AND  DEXTRINE 

(S.R.  &  O.  No.  1943  No.  608) 

‘  ‘  Dextrine  ’  ’  includes  soluble 
starch,  thin  boiling  starch,  and  the 
substance  known  as  ‘  ‘  British 
Gum.” 

‘  ‘  Starch  ’  ’  means : 

(i)  Starch  from  maize,  potatoes,  rice, 
rye,  or  wheat  (including  any  wheat 
product). 

(ii)  Flour  or  starch  from  sago  or 
tapioca  (including  cassava,  manioc, 
mandioca,  and  any  similar  tapioca 
plant). 

(iii)  Arrowroot. 

A  licence  is  required  to  supply, 
sell,  or  use  starch  or  dextrine  other 
than  for  domestic  purposes  where 
“domestic  purposes”  means  use 
other  than  for  a  trade  or  business 
provided  the  3  monthly  consump¬ 
tion  does  not  exceed  28  lb. 

SUGAR 

(S.R.  &  O.  1947  No.  2201; 

S.I.  1951  No.  1209) 

The  Order  deals  with  maximum 
prices. 

SYRUP  AND  TREACLE 

(S.I.  1950  No.  872) 
“Syrup”  means  the  clear  vis¬ 
cous  solution  of  sugars  derived 
from  cane  or  beet  or  both  and  may 
or  may  not  contain  added  glucose. 

“Treacle”  means  the  dark- 
coloured  viscous  product  obtained 
by  processing  by-products  of 
sugar  manufacture  or  refining. 

A  buying  permit  is  required  to 
trade  in  syrup  or  treacle  and  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  are  laid  down. 

The  Order  does  not  apply  to 
caterers  or  to  the  product  known 
as  “  Karo  ”  (Com  Products 
Ltd.). 

TABLE  JELLIES 
(S.R.  &  O.  1946  No.  384; 

S.I.  1951  No.  978) 

“Table  Jellies”  means  table 
jelly  tablets,  table  jelly  crystals, 
and  table  jelly  compounds. 

“Table  Jelly  Compound” 
means  a  product  consisting  of 
sugar  and  gelatine  or  other  jelly¬ 
forming  material,  with  other  in¬ 
gredients,  intended  to  be  made  up 
with  milk  so  as  to  produce  a  jelly 
table  sweet. 

“Table  Jelly  Crystals”  means 
crystals  consisting  of  sugar  and 
gelatine  or  other  jelly-forming 
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materials  with  or  without  other 
ingredients  (but  not  including 
farinaceous  products)  intended  to 
be  made  up  with  water  so  as  to 
produce  a  jelly  table  sweet. 

“Table  Jelly  Tablets”  means 
tablets  consisting  of  sugar  and 
gelatine  or  other  jelly  forming 
materials  with  or  without  other 
ingredients  (but  not  including 
farinaceous  products)  intended  to 
be  made  up  with  water  so  as  to 
produce  a  jelly  table  sweet. 

Maximum  prices  are  fixed  for 
table  jellies  which  must  be  packed 
in  a  prescribed  container. 

TEA 

(S.R.  &  O.  1941  No.  1022;  S.I. 

1948  No.  1^5;  S.I.  1951 
No.  727) 

A  licence  is  required  to  sell  tea 
by  wholesale.  Maximum  prices 
are  laid  down  for  tea. 

WASTE  OF  FOOD 

(S.R.  &  O.  1940  No.  1424) 

‘  ‘  Food  ' '  means  anything  used 
by  man  for  food  or  drink,  other 
than  water,  and  includes  any  sub¬ 
stance  which  ordinarily  enters 
into  or  is  used  in  the  composition, 
manufacture,  or  preparation  of 
human  food  and  includes  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  and  any  flavour¬ 
ing  matter  or  condiment. 

It  is  an  offence  to  waste  food  or 


permit  it  to  be  wasted;  it  is 
deemed  to  be  wasted  if: 

(i)  being  fit  for  human  food,  it  is 
wilfully  damaged  or  is  thrown  away; 

(ii)  reasonable  precautions  are  not 
taken  for  its  preservation: 

(iii)  unreasonable  quantities  are  pro¬ 
cured  and  any  part  becomes  unfit  for 
human  food; 

(iv)  food  available  for  disposal  is  re¬ 
tained  until  it  becomes  unfit  for  human 
food. 

[See  also  Part  VI  (Prevention 
of  Damage  by  Pests  Regulations)] 

WELFARE  FOODS 

(S.R.  &  O.  1947  No.  1673; 

S.I.  1951  No.  1195) 

“  Welfare  Foods  ”  means  milk. 
National  dried  milk  (full  cream). 
National  dried  milk  (half  cream), 
concentrated  orange  juice,  cod 
liver  oil  compound,  and  vitamin 
A  and  D  tablets. 

‘  ‘  Milk  ' '  means  liquid  cows' 
milk  but  does  not  include  sepa¬ 
rated  skimmed,  condensed,  or 
evaporated  milk. 

*“Ordinani^  Milk”  means  (for 
G.B.)  milk  other  than  certified 
Channel  Islands,  homogenised. 
Kosher,  Kedassia,  sterilised,  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  and  tuberculin  tested 
(farm  bottled)  milks.  (See  also 
Milk  Order.) 

The  availability  of  the  welfare 
foods  is  set  out.  In  certain  cases 
the  supply  is  free  of  charge. 

(To  be  continued) 


Chemical  Compounding 


In  the  preface  of  a  new  edition  of 
a  book*  of  chemical  formulae  it  is 
stated  that :  “It  oftens  happens 
that  two  individuals,  using  the 
same  ingredients  and  the  same 
formula,  get  different  results.  This 
may  be  due  to  slight  deviations  or 
unfamiliarity  with  the  intricacies 
of  a  new  technique  ...  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  any  formula  will  give 
exactly  the  results  which  one  re¬ 
quires.  Formulae  are  useful  as 
starting  points  from  which  to  work 
out  one’s  own  ideas.  Formulae 
very  often  give  us  ideas  that  may 
help  us  in  our  specific  problems.” 

This  may  be  a  timejy  warning 
for  those  optimists  who  imagine 
that  they  can  take  a  formula  out 
of  a  book  like  the  one  under  re- 


•  The  Chemical  Formulary.  Volume 
IX.  Editor-in-Chief  H.  Bennett.  Pp. 
648-t-xvi.  Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  Price  $7.00. 


view  and  straightway  go  into  com¬ 
mercial  production. 

This  new  volume  is  the  ninth  of 
a  set  of  “  valuable,  timely,  prac¬ 
tical,  commercial  formulae  and 
recipes  for  making  thousands  of 
products  in  many  fields  of  indus¬ 
try,”  and  consists  of  twenty-one 
sections  which  take  in  subjects 
from  adhesives  to  textiles.  There 
are  twenty-three  pages  devoted  to 
food,  but  a  good  deal  of  these 
treat  of  taffy  apples,  chewing 
gum,  frozen  punches,  and  bakers’ 
icings  and  pie  fillings.  The  recipes 
given  seem  to  be  somewhat  hap¬ 
hazardly  selected. 

Among  other  subjects  covered 
are  farm  and  garden  products; 
insecticides,  fungicides,  and  weed¬ 
killers;  paint,  varnish,  lacquer, 
and  other  coatings;  soaps;  and 
ink  and  marking  compounds. 
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Dutch  Research  on  Whey  Proteins 

K.  J.  H.  van  Sluis 

TNVESTIGATIONS  dealt  with  To  explain  the  production  of  insufficiently  reckons  with  the 
•^in  a  preliminary  report,  written  cathodic  sediment  during  electro-  effects  of  these  anomalies.  Fur- 
in  the  Dutch  language,  compiled  dialysis  it  is  suggested  that  whey  thermore,  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
by  Dr.  E.  Wegelin  of  the  General  protein  acts  as  a  stabiliser  of  the  effects  into  account,  by  the  intro- 
Technical  Department  of  the  tricalcium  phosphate  which  is  duction  of  the  “regulating  func- 
Netherlands’ Organisation  for  Ap-  present.  Whey  protein  is  electro-  tion"  of  Kohlrausch  {Ann.  Phy- 
plied  Scientific  Research,  The  phoretically  removed  from  the  sik.  Chem.,  62,  209,  1897)  in  the 
Hague,  constitute  a  part  of  the  cathodic  membrane,  after  which  calculations.  This  subject  has 
combined  Dutch  research  dealing  Ca3(P04)2  will  precipitate  with  a  also  been  dealt  with  by  Heniy' 
with  the  problem  of  the  utilisation  certain  boundary  concentration  of  and  Brittain  {Trans.  Far.  Soc., 
of  whey,  a  by-product  of  the  protein.  This  amount  of  protein  29,  798,  1933)  without,  however, 
Dutch  dairy  industry  and,  in  par-  is  thrown  down  in  the  precipitate,  introducing  the  “regulating  func- 
ticular,  the  cheesemaking  in-  The  ratio  between  amounts  of  tion,”  but  giving  the  proper  de- 

dustry.  dialysable  and  non-dialysable  ni-  rivation. 

The  objects  of  the  present  in-  trogen  compounds  in  whey  was  From  the  magnitude  of  boun- 
vestigation  are :  estimated,  it  being  found  that  dary  anomalies  the  equivalent 

(а)  The  gaining  of  a  more  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  weight  of  any  colloid  can  be  cal- 

fundamental  knowledge  of  the  compounds  present  in  whey  con-  culated,  independently  of  form 
physico  -  chemical  characteristics  sist  of  dialysable  compounds.  factor  or  hydration  of  the  mole- 
of  proteins  from  whey.  The  effect  of  heating  on  the  cules.  The  equivalent  weight  of 

(б)  The  valuation  of  proteins  mutual  proportions  of  protein  fee^a-lactoglobulin,  the  main  com- 

from  technical  whey  preparations  components  in  whey  was  studied,  ponent  of  whey  protein,  amounts 
according  to  standards  resulting  It  was  macroscopically  deter-  to  about  2,900  at  pH  6-8.  This 
from  the  knowledge  gained.  mined  that  the  first  visible  signs  value  has  been  calculated  from 

(c)  The  comparison  of  the  char-  of  heat  coagulation  of  proteins  in  electrophoretic  data  by  direct  de- 
acter  of  proteins  from  technical  whey  start  at  a  temperature  of  termination  of  the  charge,  and  is 
whey  preparations  with  that  of  68®  C.  in  accordance  with  the  value  cal- 

proteins  from  whey  of  cow’s  milk  culated  from  titration  data, 

and  of  human  milk.  Theory  of  Electrophoresis  "The  calculation  of  mobilities 

The  existing  scientific  litera-  Investigations  on  the  theory  of  from  theoretical  considerations 

ture  regarding  proteins  occurring  electrophoresis  resulted  in  the  con-  presented  a  fair  agreement  with 
in  whey  was  studied,  with  par-  elusion  that  the  so-called  boundary  results  derived  from  rising  or  fall- 
ticular  attention  to  the  methods  of  anomalies  have  far  -  reaching  ing  diagrams.  The  identity  of  the 
Tiselius  (electrophoresis)  and  of  effects.  The  common  interpreta-  components  in  the  whey  diagram, 
Svedberg  (ultra -centrifuge).  With  tion  of  electrophoresis  diagrams  being  indicated  “  d- and  e-bound- 
the  aid  of  these  methods  compar¬ 
able  experiments  were  conducted 
with  proteins  from  technical  whey 
preparations,  from  whey  of  cow’s 
milk,  and  from  whey  of  human 
milk. 

The  theory  of  electrophoresis 
was  studied,  after  which  diagrams 
thus  obtained  were  interpreted 
from  a  new  angle.  The  effects  of 
various  operations  on  electrophor¬ 
esis  diagrams  of  whey  were  also 
investigated  experimentally. 

Results  of  Research 

Various  interesting  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  this  exten¬ 
sive  research. 


Preliminary  report  of  the  General  Tech¬ 
nical  Department  of  the  Netherlands  Or¬ 
ganisation  for  Applied  Scientific  Research.  Klectrodlalysis  apparatus  in  use  with  the  investigation  on  whey  protein, 
compiled  by  Dr.  E.  Wegelin.  Photo  A.T.A.,  T.N.O. 
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an  ,”  as  well  as  that  of  the  beta- 
lactoglobulin  gradient,  have  been 
demonstrated  effectively. 

The  exerting  influences  of  the 
liquid  medium  on  electrophoresis 
diagrams  were  investigated,  and 
arranged  in  order  of  size;  show¬ 
ing  pH  value,  concentration  of 
protein,  and  ion  strength.  Apart 
from  the  pH  value,  the  protein 
concentration  and  ion  strength 
factors,  and  abov  e  all  their  mutual 
proportion,  are  exerting  factors, 
particularly  on  the  magnitude  of 
boundary  anomalies.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  these  factors  the  effects  of 
specific  ions  must  be  mentioned, 
but  these  cannot  be  ranged  in  the 
series. 

As  a  medium  for  electrophoresis 
tests  a  buffering  solution,  in  which 
the  characteristic  ions  of  milk 
serum,  e.g.  citrate,  phosphate, 
chloride,  potassium,  and  sodium 
ions  were  present,  was  selected. 
Such  a  buffering  solution  is 
physiologically  acceptable  and 
proved  to  be  experimentally  ap¬ 
plicable. 

Judging  from  experimental  re¬ 
sults  it  is  probable  that  hydro¬ 
chloric  whey  protein  and  rennet 
whey  protein  show  a  difference 
in  charge  and  yet  have  similar 
electrophoresis  diagrams  that  have 
been  obtained  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  Additional  experiments 
are  required  for  the  study  of  this 
phenomenon. 

The  electrophoresis  diagram  of 
whey  proteins  does  not  alter  in 
proportion  to  concentrations  of 
the  components  up  to  55®  C.  The 
effect  of  higher  temperatures  has 
not  yet  been  investigated.  A 
slight  increase  in  electrolytic  mo¬ 
bilities  has,  however,  been  ob- 
serv'ed  after  continued  heating. 

The  precipitation  of  whey  pro¬ 
teins  with  ammoniuim  sulphate 
hardly  affects  the  electrophoresis 
diagram.  Therefore  this  method 
can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
protein  solutions  suited  to  electro¬ 
phoresis.  The  diagram  obtained 
is  similar  to  that  of  native  whey 
protein. 

In  the  electrophoresis  diagram, 
as  in  the  ultra-centrifuge  diagram 
of  electrodialytically  desalted  whey 
powder,  the  globulin  component 
is  lacking.  In  the  diagrams  of 
condensed  whey  this  component 

{Concluded  at  foot  of  next  column) 
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Sugar :  Its  History  and  Technology 


Sugar  has  been  the  subject  of  two 
recent  publications.  One*  com¬ 
prises  a  most  comprehensive  two- 
volume  treatise  which  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  permanent  work  of 
reference.  Such  a  matter-of-fact 
description  gives  no  hint  of  the 
natural  charm,  born  of  wide  know¬ 
ledge  and  great  scholarship,  with 
which  the  author  tells  his  story. 
Facts  there  are  in  plenty,  figures 
too,  but  every  chapter  is  full  of 
interest  and  easily  read  by  the 
chemist  or  layman. 

The  first  volume,  after  an  open¬ 
ing  reference  to  honey  and  the 
sugar  cane,  gives  a  brief  survey  of 
the  introduction  of  the  plant  and  of 
the  subsequent  industrial  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  combined  lesson  in 
history  and  geography,  covering 
in  time  over  two  thousand  years, 
and  in  area  encircling  the  globe. 
A  brief  glance  at  any  chapter  will 
make  even  the  expert  in  sugar 
realise  how  incomplete  is  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  and  how  much 
of  interest  and  of  importance  there 
is  still  to  know. 

The  second  volume  gives  a  full' 
account  of  the  early  dependence  of 
sugar  cultivation  and  production 
on  slavery — a  sorry  story  indeed, 
mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  such 
Englishmen  as  Wilberforce  in  the 
fight  to  abolish  the  slave  traffic. 
Emancipation  of  the  slaves  did  not 
result  in  sugar  being  free  from 
political  interference,  from  re¬ 
strictive  practices,  or  from  varying 
taxes  and  duties,  but  in  spite  of 
this  and  many  other  hindrances  its 
value  as  a  food  has  caused  sugar 
to  be  the  raw  material  for  one  of 
the  essential  industries  of  the 
present  day. 


is  less  in  quantity  than  in  fresh 
whey.  This  “denaturation  ”  pre¬ 
sumably  is  due  to  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess.  Additional  experiments  are 
considered  necessary  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Whey  from  lyophylically  dried 
human  milk  has  also  been  investi¬ 
gated,  the  electrophoresis  diagram 
of  this  type  of  whey  being  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  cow’s  milk.  The 
components  are  characterised  by 
different  mobilities. 


Chemistry  is  not  introduced  in 
this  treatise,  and  the  engineering 
aspects  of  the  industry  are  touched 
on  only  from  the  historical 
angle.  This  in  no  way  lessens  the 
merit  or  the  attraction  of  these 
volumes,  both  of  which  have  in¬ 
teresting  plates  and  hundreds  of 
references  which  clearly  indicate 
the  numerous  sources  consulted 
by  the  author  for  the  presentation 
of  his  story. 

Those  interested  in  the  techno¬ 
logical  aspect  of  the  industry 
should  consult  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Lyle's  book,|  which 
will  make  plain  to  the  laboratory 
worker  the  mysteries  of  3-phase 
alternating  current,  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  the  significance 
of  chemical  formulae  and  of 
pH. 

Written  primarily  for  the  Plais- 
tow  Wharf  Staff  of  Tate  and  Lyle, 
it  will  be  of  intense  interest  to 
anyone  connected  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  with  the  sugar  industry,  but 
any  thinking  reader  could  derive 
great  benefit  from  a  study  of  the 
book;  so  many  chapters,  and  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  of  experience 
contained  therein,  are  applicable 
to  all  industries. 

In  this  enlarged  edition,  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  included  on  the  heat 
balance,  the  sugar  balance,  and 
the  statistical  treatment  of  experi¬ 
mental  data.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  loss  of  sugar  being  only  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  handled,  but  even  this  small 
proportion  amounts  to  the  loss  of 
many  tons  of  costly  duty-paid 
sugar  week  by  week.  The  ex¬ 
tended  investigations  into  this  loss 
confirms  the  thorough  supervision 
in  force  at  the  refineries  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  frank  ad¬ 
mission  that  only  a  fraction  of  the 
loss  can  be  accounted  for,  does  not 
prevent  Britain's  sugar  refining  in¬ 
dustry  being  among  the  foremost 
on  the  score  of  technical  eflficiencv. 
—A.  P.  B. 

•  The  History  of  Sugar,  By  Noel 
Deerr,  F.C.G.T.,  F.R.I.C.  Vol.  i,  pp. 
258-i-xiv:  Vol.  2,  pp.  378+xiv.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall,  London.  Prices  sris.  and 
55s.  net  respectively. 

t  Technology  for  Sugar  Refinery  Work¬ 
ers.  By  Oliver  Lyle.  Second  edition. 
Pp.  525.  Chapman  and  Hall,  London. 
Price  32s.  net. 
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Unilever’s  Food  Research  Centre 


A  MONO  the  large  gathering  of 
-^distinguished  guests  who  were 
welcomed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Hey- 
worth,  chairman  of  Lever  Bros, 
and  Unilever,  Ltd.,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  held  at  Colworth  House  on 
June  27,  were  scientists  repre¬ 
senting  the  universities,  indus¬ 
trial  research  organisations,  the 
D.S.I.R.,  Ministries  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  and  others  interested 
in  the  food  industry. 

Colworth  is  the  fourth  of  the 
research  centres  of  the  Unilever 
organisation.  The  1,200  acre 
estate  was  bought  in  1947  and 
since  then  has  been  converted  into 
an  up-to-date  centre  equipped  for 
work  on  food  technology,  horti¬ 
culture,  and  animal  nutrition. 
The  other  three  research  centres 
are  at  Port  Sunlight  in  England, 
in  Holland,  and  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  house  itself  now  contains 
chemical,  physical,  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  laboratories  and  a  library. 
Outside,  besides  the  livestock  and 
horticultural  departments,  are  a 
pilot  plant  for  vegetable  and  fruit 
canning  and  quick  freezing  work, 
water  softening  and  effluent  dis¬ 
posal  plants,  and  a  boiler  house 
which  make  the  centre  practically 
self-contained  for  all  research  work 
requirements.  When  working  at 
full  strength  Colworth  will  house 
100  graduate  scientists. 

The  Laboratories 

All  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  have  been  converted  into  a 
series  of  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  and  are  supplied  with 
various  services  such  as  calor  gas. 


electricity,  steam,  high  and  low 
pressure  water,  and  compressed 
air. 

Among  the  work  being  carried 
out  in  the  analytical  lalwratories 
is  the  determination  of  the  sugar 
content  of  green  peas,  which  in¬ 
fluences  their  optimum  age  for 
quick  freezing. 

The  biochemical  laboratory  is 
carrying  out  work  on  fish  de¬ 
terioration  and  investigations  on 
the  protein  in  groundnuts,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  help  to  relieve  the 
present  serious  shortage  of  pro¬ 
teins. 

The  study  of  the  browning  re¬ 
action  of  certain  foodstuffs  when 
under  tropical  conditions  is  being 
carried  out  in  the  organic  chem¬ 


istry  laboratory.  It  has  been 
found  that  under  these  conditions 
sugar  reacts  with  amino  acids  to 
produce  browning,  and  from  this 
research  workers  are  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  extracting 
flavouring  agents. 

In  the  physics  laboratory  such 
work  as  the  examination  of  vari¬ 
ous  thickening  agents  and  ice 
cream  texture  studies  is  being 
carried  out.  The  ultra-violet  spec¬ 
trophotometer  housed  in  this  lab¬ 
oratory  is  used  for  the  physico¬ 
chemical  assay  of  vitamin  A  as 
well  as  for  a  wide  range  of  colori¬ 
metric  work. 

In  the  experimental  kitchen  new 
products  are  developed  and  their 
quality  evaluated  by  tasting  panels. 
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Quality  evaluation  of  food  is  carried  out  in  the  experimental  kitchen  by  tasting  panels, 
the  members  being  segregated  from  each  other  while  sampling  the  food  to  be  tasted. 


In  this  food  products  develop¬ 
ment  laboratory  two  types  of  panel 
are  used  for  tasting — an  expert 
panel  and  a  consumer  panel. 
In  the  kitchen  are  air-conditioned 
booths  in  which  members  of  the 
panels  sit  to  sample  the  food  and 
report  on  it.  There  are  about 
twelve  experts  per  panel  and  as 
many  as  can  be  got  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  panel.  These  tasters  re¬ 
port  on  such  factors  as  colour, 
flavour,  appearance,  and  texture. 
Some  are  experts  on  one  particu¬ 
lar  product,  and  so  far  expert 
panels  have  been  set  up^  for 
chicken  noodle  soup  and  frozen 
peas. 

Development  Unit 

Laboratory  investigations  are 
continued  in  a  pilot  plant  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  stables  of  Colworth 
House.  Here  the  Development 
Division  carries  out  such  work  as 
the  canning  and  quick  freezing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  also  being  carried  out 
on  the  steam  blanching  of  beans. 

In  the  grounds  of  Colworth,  re¬ 
search  activities  are  as  numerous 
as  in  the  laboratories  themselves, 
and  on  a  tour  of  the  estate  visitors 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
of  them.  For  instance,  in  the 
small  animal  house  something  like 
30,000  white  rats  will  be  bred 
each  year,  and  they  will  be  used 
for  estimations  of  vitamins  A  and 
D  and  for  various  digestibility 
tests. 

Horticultural  Trials 

Some  30  acres  of  peas,  beans, 
and  fruit  are  devoted  to  horticul¬ 


tural  trials.  Workers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  investigating  the  optimum 
spacing  of  peas  in  the  field  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  yield  and  three- 
row  widths  are  being  tried  (21, 
14,  and  7  in.),  the  plants  being 
3^  in.  apart.  These  trials  have 


In  view  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Meat  Products  and  Canned  Meat 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1948,  which  came  into 
force  on  June  14,  1951,  and  which 
permits,  among  other  things,  the 
admixture  of  whalemeat  with 
other  meats,  provided  the  product 
is  labelled  and  sold  as  a  whale- 
meat  product,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Frank  Gerrard,  M.Inst.R., 
M.R.San.I.,  in  Modern  Meat  Mar¬ 
keting,  July,  1951,  is  timely. 

When  whalemeat  was  first 
placed  on  the  market  for  human 
consumption,  its  poor  quality  was 
such  that  a  serious  consumer  pre¬ 
judice  against  it  was  built  up. 

Research  work  on  the  problem 
of  bringing  whalemeat  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  the  public  in 
palatable  form  has  been  carried 
out  by  private  enterprise  and 
Government  and  trade  organisa¬ 
tions  ;  ’  this  work  included  a  study 
of  the  methods  of  catching  and  of 
the  preparation  and  freezing  of 
suitable  portions  of  the  carcasses. 

As  a  result,  the  Ministry  of  Food 
formulated  Regulations  governing 
inspection  and  the  production  of 
whalemeat.  This  ensured  that  the 
quality  of  the  meat  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  there  remained  problems 
related  to  its  treatment  prior  to 
being  offered  for  sale.  For  in- 


been  going  on  for  three  years  and 
are  expected  to  continue  for 
another  two. 

The  best  varieties  of  soft  fruit 
for  freezing  are  being  sought  in 
the  fruit  variety  trials.  The  main 
requirement  here  is  long  maturity 
so  that  the  picking  season  may  be 
extended. 

Livestock  Studies 

Experiments  on  cattle  and  pigs 
are  carried  out  on  two  of  the 
estate's  farms.  Sixty  Ayrshire  hei¬ 
fers  and  200  Large  White  x  Essex 
pigs  are  used  for  research  pur¬ 
poses — principally  in  nutritional 
studies. 

Poultry  houses  to  accommodate 
several  thousand  birds  have  been 
constructed  and  will  be  in  use  for 
experimental  work  in  the  near 
future. 


stance,  it  was  found  that  on  de¬ 
frosting  the  frozen  whalemeat  the 
'  ‘  drip  ’ '  was  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  frozen  beef,  and  that 
the  high  free  moisture  content  in¬ 
creased  oxidation  resulting  in  the 
production  of  undesirable  flavours. 

It  is  now  considered  that  tri- 
methylamine  oxide,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  flesh  of  land  animals, 
is  responsible  for  the  flavour  which 
is  present  in  nearly  all  fish  and 
marine  animals.  Initially,  by 
careful  seasoning,  an  effort  was 
made  to  mask  the  fishy  taste,  but 
a  method  for  its  elimination  has 
been  evolved  which  is  being  used 
in  the  production  of  canned  corned 
whalemeat  with  other  meats. 

According  to  Mr.  Gerrard,  the 
method  consists  of  scalding  the 
trimmed  meat,  cut  into  cubes  or 
strips,  for  15  to  20  minutes.  It  is 
then  given  a  second  scald  in  fresh 
boiling  water  for  three  minutes, 
after  which  it  is  rapidly  cooled  by 
cold  water  sprays.  To  obtain  an 
attractive  pink  colour,  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  curing  material 
is  added  to  a  finely  ground  mixture 
of  beef  premier  jus  and  tripe, 
which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the 
meat  when  cold,  giving  it  a  cream¬ 
like  texture.  The'  meat  is  then 
canned  and  processed  in  the  usual 
way. 


Corned  halemeat 
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The  Manufacture  of  Rusks  in  the  Netherlands 

R.  Bijieveld 

Rusks  as  they  are  eaten  in  the  Netherlands  are  a  typical  national  product,  and  are  served 
at  every  meal  of  the  day.  Crisp  and  easily  digestible,  they  contain,  in  addition  to  starch, 
approximately  13  per  cent,  protein  and  4  per  cent,  fat ;  with  a  value  of  400  Calories  per 
100  g.  they  are  a  particularly  suitable  food  for  invalids,  convalescents,  and  children. 


A  CCORDING  to  latest  statistics, 
,/\the  number  of  rusks  baked 
annually  in  the  Netherlands  is 
i,8oo  millions,  or  an  average  of 
900  rusks  per  family. 

There  are  several  kinds  of 
rusk; 

Round  rusks,  which  are  most  in 
demand  and  have  a  diameter  of 
about  4^  in. 

Long  rusks  or  tea  rusks,  which 
are  oblong  in  shape  and  covered 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  are 
usually  served  with  a  cup  of  tea 
or  chocolate. 

Toast,  consisting  of  toasted 
slices  of  bread,  containing  a  little 
salt  and  hardly  any  sugar,  is  eaten 
buttered  only  or  spread  with  an¬ 
chovy  or  liver  paste,  or  dressed 
with  slices  of  cheese  or  ham. 

Factory-made  toast  should  not 
be  confused  with  home-made  toast 
from  stale  bread.  The  dough  of 
factory  toast  has  a  special  com¬ 
position,  and  the  toast,  which  has 
a  more  pronounced  flavour,  is  very 
crisp,  is  of  a  gold-brown  colour, 
and  is  sold  in  attractive  pack¬ 
ages. 


Raw  Materials 


The  most  important  raw 
materials  are  wheat  flour,  water, 
yeast,  eggs,  sugar,  treacle,  and 
so-called  “  rusk  jelly,”  sometimes 
called  honingzoet  (honey  sweet). 
The  latter  substance,  which  can  be 
purchased  ready-made  or  can  be 
prepared  by  the  rusk  manufac¬ 
turer,  consists  of  fat,  sugar,  glu¬ 
cose,  and  a  few  other  ingredients, 
and  is  an  aid  to  achieving  crisp- 
Tanlty  niaki  are  removed  by  meant  of  iron  hooka  as  they  leave  the  toasting  oven.  ness  in  the  finished  product. 


Out  rusk-rolls  emerge  from  the  cutting  machine  and,  by  means  of  conveyor,  enter  the 
toasting  oven  on  the  right. 


Method  of  Manufacture 

Mass  production  of  rusks  in  the 
Netherlands  dates  back  to  about 
1600,  but  the  product  was  made 
by  bakers  in  addition  to  bread 
long  before  that  date.  At  present 
there  are,  apart  from  the  bakers 


who  manufacture  rusks  as  a  side 
line,  some  fifty  rusk  factories 
throughout  the  country. 

The  manufacture  of  rusks  is 
somewhat  complicated,  because  of 
the  diversity  of  raw  materials 
used  and  the  different  processes 
to  which  the  rusks  are  subjected. 
The  quality  of  the  dough  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  flour  used,  the 
composition  of  the  dough,  oven 
temperature,  raising  process,  and 
other  factors  which  necessitate  the 
exercise  of  special  skill  and  strict 
control. 
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Lard  Rendering  in  Twenty  Minutes 


The  weighed  ingredients  are  put 
into  large  round  dough  tubs  fitted 
with  automatic  kneading  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  worked  into  a 
tough,  elastic  mass.  This  is  left 
standing  for  some  time  in  order  to 
allow  fermentation  to  proceed. 

VV'hen  ready,  the  dough  is  cut 
into  spherical  pieces  of  a  fixed 
weight;  these  are  taken  by  con¬ 
veyor  to  a  machine  which  divides 
them  into  some  20  smaller  pieces 
of  equal  weight. 

The  pieces  of  dough  move 
slowly  through  a  chamber  where 
the  fermentation  process  is  con¬ 
tinued.  They  are  then  flattened 
and  put  into  moulds,  the  bottoms 
of  which  consist  of  round  metal 
discs  attached  to  a  vertical  rim, 
having  an  internal  circumference 
corresponding  to  that  of  a  rusk. 
The  moulds  containing  the  flat 
dough  discs  are  put  on  a  bake¬ 
stone  and  are  covered  by  another 
plate.  By  the  time  they  have 
risen,  the  dough  discs  have 
assumed  the  exact  shape  of  the 
moulds. 

Instead  of  moulds,  iron  rings 
fixed  to  the  bakestones  may  be 
,  used.  These  bakestones  are 
arranged  on  conveyors  moving 
slowly  through  a  long  oven.  By 
controlling  the  heat  in  the  oven 
and  the  speed  of  the  conveyor,  the 
correct  baking  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  are  arrived  at. 

The  Finished  Product 

The  product  leaving  the  oven  is 
called  “rusk-roll."  It  has  a 
yellowy  brown  shade,  is  soft  and 
elastic,  and  resembles  newly 
baked  bread.  These  rolls,  which 
have  a  sweetish*  flavour  and  soft 
texture,  are  sometimes  sold  for 
consumption. 

The  rusk-rolls,  having  been 
cooled,  are  carried  by  conveyor  to 
a  slicing  equipment — a  metal  tape 
moving  horizontally  across  the 
conveyor  at  a  great  speed  which 
cuts  the  rolls  in  half  when  pressed 
against  it.  Both  halves  are  placed 
on  a  wide  conveyor,  cut  upward, 
and  moved  slowly  through  the 
“toasting"  oven,  where  they 
attain  their  characteristic  golden 
brown  colour  and  crisp  texture. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 

(Concluded  at  foot  of  next  column) 


From  a  theoretical  standpoint, 
complete  mechanical  rupturing  of 
the  protein  tissue  cells  is  the  most 
desirable  procedure  for  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  fat.  Grinding  fat  to  a 
particle  size  as  low  as  5  64  in. 
still  does  not  result  in  all  the  cells 
being  mechanically  ruptured, 
however,  and  a  new  patented 
process,  known  as  the  Pavia  pro¬ 
cess,  described  in  The  National 
Provisioner  (February  24,  1951), 
is  directed  to  the  rupturing  of  the 
remaining  cells  by  means  of  a 
heat  shock  treatment  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  minimum  of  deterioration 
of  the  fat  and  protein  tissue. 

Processing  Method 

As  it  leaves  the  grinder,  the 
ground  raw  fat  falls  directly  into 
a  steam  jacketed  open  kettle  that 
is  equipped  with  special  high 
speed  agitators.  The  temperature 
of  the  kettle  wall  is  maintained 
sufficiently  high  so  that  when  the 
small  particles  of  fat  touch  it,  the 
unbroken  cells  are  ruptured  by 
heat  shock  and  the  fat  is  melted 
out.  A  2,000  lb.  batch  of  raw  fat 
can  be  ground  and  rendered  in 
this  way  in  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  The  agitators  prevent 
the  particles  of  fat  from  becoming 
burnt  or  scorched,  thus  avoiding 
contamination  of  the  fat  with  dis¬ 
integrated  or  carbonised  particles. 
The  tissue,  instead  of  being  like 
cracklings  obtained  in  the  usual 
methods  of  rendering,  is  a  soft 
meaty  material  that  is  edible  and 
usable  in  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  meat  products.  It  is 
separated  from  the  liquid  fat  by 
filtering  or  screening.  The  filtered 
liquid  fat  at  this  point  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  in  moisture  (usually 
below  o-i  per  cent.)  to  require  no 


prevailing  before  the  war,  certain 
manufacturers  of  branded  rusks 
had  established  an  appreciable 
overseas  market  for  their  com¬ 
modity;  energetic  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  re-establish  these 
markets  and  to  find  new  ones.  It 
has  been  found  that  once  a  de¬ 
mand  has  been  created  for  Dutch 
rusks  in  a  foreign  country  it  is 
usually  possible  to  maintain  it. 


further  reduction  in  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  and  can,  therefore,  be  im¬ 
mediately  chilled  and  packaged. 

The  method  is  not  a  refining  ' 
process  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
its  objective  being  merely  to  re¬ 
cover  the  separated  fat  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  quality  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  cells  of  raw 
fat.  Made  from  good  raw  fat, 
Pavia  lard  is  of  excellent  quality, 
with  high  smoke  points,  good 
colour,  mild  flavour  and  odour, 
and  great  stability. 

In  the  ordinary  open  kettle 
method,  the  residual  material  is 
cracklings,  which  contain  about 
50  to  70  per  cent,  fat,  custom¬ 
arily  expressed  by  pressing  the 
cracklings.  A  more  effective  way 
of  expressing  oil  from  the  fat 
tissue  obtained  with  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  disintegrate  the  material 
to  a  pulp  and  filter  it  again. 
About  78  per  cent,  of  the  fat  can  ' 
be  removed  in  this  way.  The  re¬ 
sulting  secondary  residue  consists 
of  minute  and  cohesive  particles 
containing  about  30  per  cent,  fat, 
which  can  be  removed  by  placing 
it  in  hot  water.  The  fat  floats  on 
top  of  the  water  and  can  be 
skimmed  off.  The  protein  pulp 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
I ‘5,  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom, 
and  can  readily  be  filtered  from 
the  wash  water. 

Value  of  Protein  Pulp  to  be  Studied 

Investigations  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  value  of 
this  protein  pulp  and  the  steep 
liquor  in  which  it  is  washed.  The 
protein  pulp  may  provide  a  new 
source  of  pure  protein,  while  the 
wash  water  appears  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  promise  as  a  substitute 
for  or  additive  to  com  steep 
liquor  and  other  mould  nutrients 
such  as  those  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  penicillin  and  other  bio¬ 
logical  compounds. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared 
to  consider  the  publication  of  any 
books  on  scientific  and  technical 
subjects  which  authors  might  care 
to  sabmit. 
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Lighting  in  Canneries 

The  proper  application  of  lamps  and  luminaires  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  canneries. 
Their  careful  selection  for  each  task  will  repay  the  canner  many  times.  By  far  the  majority  of 
applications  will  utilise  commonly  used  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lamps  and  standard 
industrial  luminaires,  but  exceptions  exist  and  the  proper  selection  of  sources  of  light  for 
certain  tasks  will  decrease  the  danger  of  food  contamination  through  breakage 


TNDUSTRIAL  applications  of 

lighting  have  been  studied  by 
the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  of  the  U.S.A.  for  over 
thirty  years.  Through  the  years, 
detailed  studies  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  provide  recommenda¬ 
tions  covering  the  seeing  task 
in  various  industries,  but  there 
emerged  a  deficiency  in  those 
recommendations  covering  light¬ 
ing  for  canneries.  Consequently, 
a  Sub-Committee  on  Lighting  in 
the  Canning  Industry  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
those  previously  published. 

The  work  of  this  Committee 
constitutes  one  of  the  Society’s 
Lighting  Study  Projects  in  In¬ 
dustry.  Surveys  were  conducted 
in  numerous  canneries  packing  a 
variety  of  foods. 

Two  general  conclusions  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  preliminary  sur¬ 
veys: 

1.  There  was  usually  a  need 
for  improving  the  lighting  in  the 
working  areas  in  canneries. 

2.  Canning  operations  necessi¬ 
tate  a  considerable  amount  and 
variety  of  supplementary  lighting 
to  illuminate  properly  such  im¬ 
portant  seeing  tasks  as  the  sort¬ 
ing,  grading,  preparing,  and  can¬ 
ning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  products. 

This  characteristic  of  a  wide 
variety  of  critical  seeing  tasks 
differentiates  the  canning  industry 
from  many  others.  The  products 
to  be  examined  vary  widely  in 
colour  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
substances  to  be  detected.  The 
colour  of  products  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  the  spectrum  as,  for 
example,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
different  fruits. 

Abstracted  from  Lighting  for  Can¬ 
neries,  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Lighting  in  the  Canning  Industry  of 
the  Committee  on  Lighting  Study  Pro¬ 
jects  in  Industry  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society, 


Factors  in  Good  Illumination 

Better  lighting  is  one  of  the 
keynotes  of  modern  management. 
It  means  not  simply  a  bigger  lamp 
bulb  hanging  from  the  ceiling, 
but  ’  adequate  light  of  better 
quality,  directed  where  it  is 
needed,  with  better  diffusion,  less 
glare,  and  with  less  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  brightness  of  the  task 
and  the  comparative  darkness  of 
the  surrounding  area. 

The  modern  lighting  engineer 
examines  and  classifies  each  see¬ 
ing  task;  he  notes  whether  it  is 
one  requiring  only  general  illu¬ 
mination  for  handling  or  storage 
areas,  or  whether  a  high  degree  of 
visual  acuity — the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  fine  detail — is  needed  to 
detect  blemishes  or  to  separate 
objects  of  closely  similar  shapes 
or  colours.  He  considers  the  need 
for  speed  and  accuracy  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  reduce 
costs,  the  need  for  comfortable 
seeing  to  avoid  fatigue,  and  the 
ability  of  the  higher  levels  of  illu¬ 


mination  to  compensate  for  the 
failing  vision  which  is  commonly 
experienced  by  workers  in  the 
middle  and  later  years  of  life. 

The  canner  should  study  his 
plant  lighting  system  to  see 
whether  it  provides  all  the  factors 
of  quality,  quantity,  and  comfort 
which  will  make  for  a  high  grade 
of  product,  efficiency  of  em¬ 
ployees,  clean  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  a  low  accident  rate,  and  for 
pleasant  working  conditions  which 
will  ensure  a  loyal,  happy,  work¬ 
ing  force. 

When  better  lighting  is  con¬ 
sidered,  attention  generally  is 
directed  first  to  the  special  light¬ 
ing  which  is  provided  over  sort¬ 
ing,  grading,  or  canning  belts  or 
tables.  Great  improvements  in 
equipment  for  such  lighting  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few 
years. 

No  study  of  the  lighting  for  a 
specific  task  is  complete,  how¬ 
ever,  without  consideration,  also, 
of  the  general  illumination  in  the 


Natural  lighting  falls  off  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  windows  is  increased. 


area  surrounding  the  working 
task.  Good  lighting  should  be 
provided  throughout  the  large 
working  areas  to  permit  safe  and 
rapid  movement  of  personnel,  to 
provide  illumination  for  those 
tasks  which  do  not  require  high 
footcandle*  levels,  and  to  permit 
maintenance  of  the  plant  in  clean 
and  sanitary  condition. 

Workers  must  raise  their  eyes 
at  frequent  intervals  to  rest  the 
eye  muscles.  Their  work  may 
also  require  their  vision  to  be  di¬ 
verted  at  times  from  the  principal 
task.  To  avoid  eyestrain,  it  is 
important  that  there  shall  not  be 
too  great  a  difference  between  the 
brightness  of  the  objects  being 
examined  and  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  such  as  walls 
and  machine  parts.  Colour  and 
light  reflectance  values  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  ceilings,  walls,  and 
machinery  are  important. 

Principle  Involved  in  Cannery-  Lighting 

High  contrast  between  the  de¬ 
tail  to  be  seen  and  the  immediate 
background  is  helpful  for  good 
seeing.  In  the  case  of  defects  on 
products,  the  contrast  between 
the  defect  and  the  product  is  fixed 
and  may  be  poor.  The  ability  to 
see  various  degrees  of  contrast, 
especially  when  the  contrast  is 
slight,  can  be  increased  in  two 
ways.  One  improvement  is  to 

*  One  lumen  per  sq.  ft.  produces  an 
illumination  of  one  footcandle.  A  lumen 
is  a  unit  of  light  flux  or  the  rate  of  light 
flow.  I^mps  are  rated  in  lumens,  e.g. 
a  loo  watt  incandescent  lamp  emits  1,620 
lumens,  and  a  40  watt,  3,500  K  (white) 
fluorescent  lamp  emits  2,300  lumens. 


have  the  surfaces  in  the  field  of 
view  (walls,  machinery,  etc.) 
painted  so  as  to  provide  a  reflec¬ 
tion  factor  equal  to  that  of  the 
products  being  inspected.  The 
other  improvement  is  to  increase 
the  brightness  of  the  product  and 
its  surroundings  by  further  illu¬ 
mination. 

Research  has  shown  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  ability  to 
see  contrast  occurs  when  the 
brightness  of  the  product,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  surrounds,  is  20 
footlamberts.*  Since  the  normal 
range  of  reflection  factors  in  can¬ 
neries  is  of  the  order  of  5  to  60 
per  cent.,  this  90  per  cent,  con¬ 
trast  sensitivity  can  be  obtained 
with  levels  of  illumination  of  from 
400  to  35  footcandles  of  glare- 
free  lighting. 

The  need  for  high  visual  acuity 
during  sorting,  canning,  or  other 
inspection  tasks  was  readily  ap¬ 
parent.  Increases  in  visual  acuity 
can  be  obtained  by  control  of  the 
brightness. 

According  to  investigations 
carried  out,  approximately  80  per 
cent.  *of  the  maximum  visual 
acuity  occurs  at  25  footlamberts 
of  product  brightness.  With  the 
reflection  factors  of  5  to  60  per 
cent,  this  would  require  from  500 
to  40  footcandles  of  glare-free 
lighting. 

Many  of  the  seeing  tasks  in 
canneries  are  such  that  rapid  see¬ 
ing  is  desirable,  though  not  always 

*  A  footlamljert  is  a  unit  of  brightness. 
A  surface  emitting  or  reflecting  one 
lumen  per  sq.  ft.  has  a  brightness  of  one 
footlamliert. 


essential.  Some  tasks,  however, 
are  such  that  increased  efficiency 
will  result  from  maximum  speed 
of  vision.  Increased  speed  of 
vision  results  from  higher  object 
brightness. 

Research  has  indicated  that  for 
many  tasks  similar  to  those  in 
canneries  substantial  increases 
will  be  realised  up  to  20  footlam¬ 
berts  of  product  brightness  (400 
to  35  footcandles  with  5  to  60  per 
cent,  reflection  factors). 

Belt  inspection  and  canning 
generally  require  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  make  selection  between  units 
of  the  product  on  the  basis  of 
colour.  This  poses  the  question 
of  what  colour  of  light  source 
should  be  used  for  any  specific 
task  to  make  colour  selection 
easier.  This  is  a  question  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  answer.  How¬ 
ever,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
indicate  which  colours  of  com¬ 
mercially  available  light  sources 
seems  most  desirable  on  the  basis 
of  existing  information. 

In  some  cases  the  gain  in  ease 
of  grading  between  one  presently 
available  light  source  and  another 
will  be  small,  and  the  complete 
and  correct  solution  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  after  much  more  study 
has  been  devoted  to  the  colour 
difference  problem. 

Artificial  Lighting 

Artificial  lighting  is  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  appropriate  areas 
levels  of  illumination  which  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  seeing  required  in  the  processes 
located  there.  Because  it  is 
easily  controlled,  artificial  light¬ 
ing  is  used  to  compensate  for  non¬ 
uniformity  and  variability  of  day¬ 
lighting.  When  daylight  be¬ 
comes  unavailable,  artificial  light¬ 
ing  supplies  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  light  needful  for  per¬ 
formance  of  the  tasks  in  hand. 

With  natural  lighting,  the  space 
along  the  windows  is  usually  the 
best  lighted  area,  while  with  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  this  space,  is  too 
often  the  most  poorly  lighted.  It 
is  essential  that  the  artificial  light¬ 
ing  be  designed  to  continue  the 
general  level  of  illumination  close 
to  the  windows  and  walls,  thus 
ensuring  good  lighting  over  the 
entire  working  area.  This  means 
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that  the  distance  from  the  walls 
to  the  first  row  of  lighting  units 
must  be  about  one-fourth  of  the 
average  spacing  between  units. 

The  level  of  illumination  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  day  using 
natural  lighting  will  usually  be 
considerably  higher  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  at  night.  It  is  desirable  to 
supplement  failing  daylight  in  the 
late  afternoon  with  artificial  light 
to  aid  the  transition  to  night  light¬ 
ing. 

Lighting  Methods 

Modern  industrial  lighting  prac¬ 
tice  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  base  or  minimum  quantity  of 
light  throughout  each  room.  This 
general  lighting  may  vary  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  space  is  to  be  used.  It 
serves  to  illuminate  ordinary  see¬ 
ing  tasks  and  provides  sufficient 
light  for  safety  and  protection. 
General  lighting  usually  consists 
of  luminaires  mounted  ten  feet  or 
more  above  the  floor.  The  instal¬ 
lation  should  be  designed  to 
provide  uniform  illumination 
throughout  the  room  so  the  equip¬ 
ment  layout  may  be  changed  to 
suit  the  product. 

Some  directional  and  shadow 
effects  are  desirable  in  general 
illumination  for  accentuating  the 
depth  and  form  of  solid  objects, 
but  harsh  shadows  should  be 
avoided.  Shadows  are  softer  and 
less  pronounced  when  diffusing 
units  and  units  having  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  are  used.  Ad¬ 


Saw-tooth  roof  construction  and  high  reflection  factor  flnishes  provide  and  utilise  day¬ 
light  in  this  plant.  Two-lamp  fluorescent  flxtures  provide  20  footcandles  of  general 
lighting  to  supplement  the  daylight  when  necessary. 


jacent  light  and  dark  areas  are 
undesirable.  Consequently,  local 
lighting  restricted  to  a  small  work 
area  is  unsatisfactory  unless  there 
is  sufficient  general  illumination  in 
the  room.  Since  some  of  the  see¬ 
ing  tasks  in  the  canning  industry 
are  on  vertical  or  nearly  vertical 
surfaces,  the  amount  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  light  on  these  surfaces 
are  important. 

Supplementary  Lighting 

Supplementary  lighting  is  that 
which  is  added  to  the  general 
lighting  where  the  seeing  prob¬ 
lems  are  critical  or  where  direc¬ 
tional  or  coloured  light  is  desir¬ 
able.  This  is  usually  provided  by 
luminaires  located  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  area  of  the  seeing  task. 

Even  though  general  lighting 


A  cannery  ualng  incandescent  and  fluorescent  lighting  to  provide  30  footcandles. 
Cover  glasses  on  all  fluorescent  flxtures  protect  them  from  moisture  and  facilitate 
cleaning. 
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and  supplementary  lighting  are 
often  treated  separately,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  remember  that  the  two 
are  mutually  interdependent  and 
should  be  planned  concurrently 
for  any  given  area.  For  comfort¬ 
able  and  effective  seeing,  a  basic 
rule  is  that  the  general  illumina¬ 
tion  must  never  be  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  level  of  the  supplement¬ 
ary  illumination.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  even  this 
ratio  is  too  great  and  a  ratio  of 
5  : 1  or  less  is  necessary. 

General  Lighting 

Low  surface  brightness  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  luminaires  used  for 
general  lighting.  A  minimum 
angle  of  cut-off  of  iij®  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  greater  cut-off  will 
materially  improve  the  quality  of 
the  lighting  installation.  This 
allows  use  of  both  incandescent 
and  fluorescent  luminaires  meet¬ 
ing  these  cut-off  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  standard  dome  reflector, 
the  silvered  lamp  diffuser,  and  the 
industrial  fluorescent  luminaire. 
It  does  not  allow  the  use  of  the 
shallow  dome  reflector  or  any  of 
the  above  luminaires  lamped 
above  their  wattage  rating. 

Where  tables  are  located  in 
groups  having  several  parallel 
rows,  there  exists  considerable 
danger  of  direct  glare  from  lumin¬ 
aires  located  over  tables  one  or 
two  rows  away  as  well  as  reflected 
glare  due  to  images  of  the  light 
sources  in  glossy  surfaces.  To 
minimise  this  danger  a  maximiim 
luminaire  brightness  of  2,000  foot- 
lamberts  should  preferably  be 


order  of  ten  footcandles.  Glass 
containers  have  shiny  surfaces 
which  make  reflected  glare  a 
serious  problem. 

The  following  lighting  schemes 
were  studied : 

(1)  A  fairly  high  level  of 
general  illumination  with  no  sup¬ 
plementary  lighting. 

(2)  Concentrating  light  sources 
mounted  close  to  the  containers 
plus  a  fairly  high  level  of  general 
illumination. 

(3)  A  reasonable  level  of 
general  lighting  plus  small  lumin¬ 
ous  panels  (using  either  white  or 
coloured  light)  mounted  behind 
the  glass  jars.  All  produced  glare 
on  the  work  and  resulted  in  rapid 
fatiguing  of  the  inspector. 


The  inspection  of  unpeeled  peech  helves  is  cerried;out  under  100  footcendles  of  sup¬ 
plementary  l^hting  provided  by  S-lamp  fluorescent  flxtures.  Inside  frosted  lamps  of 
SOO  W.  in  standard  dome  reflectors  provide  25  footcandles  of  general  lighting. 


used,  and  units  having  a  shield¬ 
ing  angle  of  approximately  35° 
should  be  employed  when  such 
units  can  be  obtained.  These 
eliminate  direct  view  of  the  lamps 
at  normal  viewing  angles.  Fluor¬ 
escent  industrial  reflectors  with 
louvres  or  shielding  translucent 
covers  will  meet  these  conditions. 
For  mounting  heights  above  eye 
level  the  louvred  units  may  be 
superior,  while  for  lower  mount¬ 
ing  heights  the  diffusing  cover 
units  may  be  better.  In  those  in¬ 
stallations  where  the  luminaires 
are  not  within  the  field  of  view, 
higher  brightnesses  are  permis¬ 
sible. 

DayUghting 

The  levels  of  illumination  re¬ 
quired  in  canneries  make  the 
utilisation  of  daylighting  'desir¬ 
able.  To  obtain  high  quality 
natural  lighting,  it  is  essential 
that  direct  sunlight  be  excluded 
to  prevent  excessive  brightnesses 
and  reflected  glare.  The  careful 
control  of  daylighting  demands 
that  attention  be  paid  to  window 
orientation,  locations,  size,  etc. 

Lighting  for  Container  Inspection 

The  inspection  of  empty  glass 
jars  or  tin  cans  presents  a  diffi¬ 
cult  seeing  task  when  this  inspec¬ 
tion  is  usually  made  as  the  con¬ 
tainers  pass  in  single  file  on  a 
conveyor  belt.  Since  it  takes  an 


appreciable  amount  of  time  for 
the  eyes  to  focus  on  a  container 
and  to  move  from  one  container 
to  another,  the  time  necessary  for 
proper  inspection  is  an  important 
factor  as  well  as  the  lighting. 

Inspection  of  Glass  Jars 

Glass  containers  are  inspected 
to  detect  defects  such  as  chips, 
spikes,  cracks,  and  air  bubbles. 
This  constitutes  a  critical  seeing 
task.  The  container  inspection 
belts  are  usually  located  in  areas 
where  the  general  level  of  illu¬ 
mination  is  low — often  of  the 


A  careful  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  showed  that  a  very  high  level 
of  illumination  was  imperative  if 
the  defects  in  the  jars  were  to  be 
readily  seen.  Furthermore,  for 
visual  comfort  it  was  desirable 
that  the  range  of  brightnesses  in 
the  visual  field  should  be  of  the 
order  of  three-to-one  with  the  see¬ 
ing  task,  the  glass  jars,  being  the 
brightest  objects. 

The  inspection  table  consists  of 
two  luminous  panels  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  with  the 
jars  moving  over  the  horizontal 
panel  and  passing  in  front  of  the 
vertical  panel.  These  panels  may 
be  made  of  white  glass  illumin¬ 
ated  by  fluorescent  lamps  behind 
them  so  that  the  panels  will  have 


General  area  lighting  averaging  26  footcandles  is  provided  for  these  banks  of  pitting 
machines  by  SOO  W.  inside  frosted  lamps  in  standard  dome  reflectors  on  12  ft.  by  12  ft. 
centres. 
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a  brightness  of  from  300  to  400 
footlamberts.  Above  the  con¬ 
tainers  is  placed  an  inclined 
mirror  which  gives  the  inspector 
a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  jars  as 
they  pass  by.  The  inspector  is 
seated  so  that  he  can  look  directly 
through  the  glass  sides  of  the  jar 
and  by  glancing  up  at  the  mirror 
can  look  down  into  the  jars. 

Positioii  of  Inspection  Assembly  ' 

This  inspection  assembly  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  enclosure  with 
white  walls  and  ceiling  illumin¬ 
ated  to  about  150  footcandles. 
Thus  the  luminous  panels  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  inspection 
booth  fill  the  inspector’s  entire 
visual  field.  The  side  of  the  booth 
behind  the  inspector  may  be  open 
if  the  booth  is  deep  enough  to  cut 
off  the  inspector’s  view  of  the  rest 
of  the  plant.  Such  an  inspection 
booth  conditions  the  eye  of  the 
operator  for  high  visual  acuity 
since  the  brightness  of  the  sur¬ 
rounds  is  at  least  one-third  the 
brightness  of  the  task.  In  such  a 
seeing  environment  defects  in 
glass  jars  can  be  readily  seen  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  effort. 
Even  under  these  ideal  seeing  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  still  impossible  to  see 
defects  located  on  the  sides  of  the 
jars  in  contact  with  adjacent  jars. 
Therefore,  for  complete  inspec¬ 
tion,  a  duplicate  inspection  sta¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  the  containers 
being  rotated  90®  in  passing  from 
the  first  inspection  booth  to  the 
second,  unless  a  means  is  provided 
for  rotating  the  container  within 
a  single  booth.  This  will  make 
possible  a  satisfactory  inspection 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  con¬ 
tainer,  provided  that  the  jars  do 
not  pass  the  inspector  too  rapidly. 
The  rate  of  speed  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  experimentally. 

Tin  Can  Inspection 

Tin  cans  are  inspected,  usually 
on  a  belt  conveyor  or  at  a  can  un¬ 
scrambler,  for  such  defects  as 
cracks,  seams,  solder  pellets, 
droops,  cut-overs,  and  scratches 
in  enamelled  cans.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  of  tin  or  other  metal  con¬ 
tainers  is  complicated  by  the 
opaque  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  tinned  metal  surface  which 
will  reflect  any  bright  light  sources 


which  may  be  in  the  vicinity,  re¬ 
sulting  in  glare  spots  on  the  cans. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  tin  can  all 
have  about  the  same  reflection 
factor,  so  that  there  is  little  bright¬ 
ness  contrast  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  can. 

For  the  inspection  of  metal  cans 
a  completely  closed  booth  is 
recommended,  since  the  cans 
might  reflect  images  of  light 
sources  visible  through  on  open¬ 
ing  and  thus  create  excessive 
glare.  The  interior  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  booth  should  be  painted 
a  flat  white  and  be  illuminated  so 
as  to  have  a  brightness  of  ap¬ 
proximately  400  footlamberts. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by 
shielded  lighting  units  within  the 
booth.  As  an  alternative,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  could  be  trans¬ 
lucent  with  the  lighting  units 
mounted  outside.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  bottom  of  the 
booth  be  left  open  and  that  the 
floor  within  the  operator’s  field 
of  vision  be  painted  white. 

Can  Defects 

Such  an  inspection  booth  be¬ 
comes  in  effect  a  large  area,  low 
brightness  source  which  is  imaged 
uniformly  in  the  surfaces  of  per¬ 
fect  cans.  With  such  illumina¬ 
tion  the  operator  can  see  small  de¬ 
fects  in  the  way  the  lid  has  been 
crimped  on  the  can,  irregularities 
that  may  exist  in  the  seam,  the 
presence  of  a  bent  lip  before  the 
can  goes  to  the  closing  machine, 
or  in  the  event  that  a  lid  has  been 
put  on  such  a  can,  the  presence  of 
a  false  seam  of  ‘ '  Upper.  ’  ’  Another 
defect  that  will  be  visible  under 
such  a  lighting  system  is  the  result 
of  a  small  drop  of  solder  clinging 
to  the  lip  at  the  top  of  the  can’s 
side  seam.  The  application  of  the 
lid  results  in  the  solder  squeez¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  lid  out  a  little 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  seam  ap¬ 
pears  to  droop  slightly  creating 
the  defect  known  as  a  “droop.” 
The  droop  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  defect  of  all  to  see,  but 
even  it  is  visible  when  viewed 
under  well-diffused  high-level  illu¬ 
mination. 

The  inspection  of  empty  tin 
cans  requires  the  use  of  two 
mirrors,  one  behind  the  can  and 
placed  almost  vertical  so  as  to  re- 
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fleet  an  image  of  the  other  side  of 
the  can,  and  the  other  above  the 
can  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to 
the  vertical  to  permit  the  operator 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  can. 

Filled  cans  are  inspected  to 
make  certain  that  the  lid  is 
properly  applied.  For  such  in¬ 
spection  a  single,  vertical  mirror 
behind  the  can  will  suffice.  How¬ 
ever,  since  it  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
spect  the  cans  where  they  touch 
the  adjacent  cans  in  the  line,  a 
means  must  be  provided,  for 
rotating  the  containers  qo“  during 
the  inspection  process.  This  re¬ 
quires  either  mechanical  rotation 
within  the  booth  or  two  booths. 


\ew  Books  Register 

Orders  for  any  of  the  books 
listed  below,  or  scientific  and 
technical  books  in  any  language, 
may  be  placed  with  the  Books 
Department,  Fcmdd  Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.n. 
A  selected  stock  of  books  is 
carried  and  may  be  inspected  at 
the  above  address.  Prices  given 
do  not  include  postage. 

Nelson.  A.  Medical  Botany. 
E.  S.  Livingstone,  Edinburgh. 
Pp.  xi.  +  544.  Illustrated.  30s. 

Ainsworth,  G.  C.,  and  Bisby, 
G.  R.  Dictionary  of  the  Fungi. 
Third  edition.  Commonwealth 
Mycological  Institute.  Pp.  447. 
Illustrated.  20s. 

Jacobs,  M.  B.  (Ed.).  Chemistry 
and  Technology  of  Food  and 
Food  Products.  Vol.  i.  Second 
revised  edition.  Interscience 
Publishers,  U.S.A.  Pp.  857. 
96s. 

Methods  for  Chemical  Analysis  of 
Condensed  Milk.  British  Stan¬ 
dards  Institution,  London.  Pp. 
19.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

Nord,  F.  F.  (Ed.).  Advances  in 
Enzymology.  Vol.  11.  Inter¬ 
science  Publishers,  U.S.A.  Pp. 
471.  72s. 

Tressler,  Donald  K.,  and  Lemon, 
James  McW.  Marine  Products 
of  Commerce.  Second  edition. 
Reinhold  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York;  Chapman  and 
Hall,  London.  Pp.  782.  Illus¬ 
trated.  144s. 
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Faetory  Lighting  and  Equipment 

In  co-operation  with  the  makers  of  lighting  equipment  and  plant  accessories  for  the  food 
manufacturer,  a  sectionaiised  summary  of  modern  developments  in  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  industry  is  presented  in  this  symposium. 


Lighting  Fittings 

Fluorescent  lighting  fittings  are 
designed  for  easy  cleaning  with 
metal  parts  finished  in  hi^h  quality 
stove  white  enamel  and  with  trough 
reflectors  inside  and  out.  For  plants 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  have 
cleaners  working  at  the  top  of  steps 
for  long  periods,  a  fitting  with  a  de¬ 
tachable  trough  reflector  enables  the 
cleaner  quickly  to  change  a  dirty 
trough  for  a  clean  one,  removing  the 
dirty  trough  from  the  food  plant  for 
thorough  cleansing. 

For  plants  where  a  very  fine  dust 
is  likely  to  penetrate  into  the  lamp 
holders  and  control  gear  of  ordinary 
type  fluorescent  lighting  fittings,  the 
dustproof  fitting  supplied  by  Cromp¬ 
ton  Parkinson,  can  be  used.  A  simi¬ 
lar  fitting  with  sealing  to  exclude 
vapour  is  also  available.  Each  of 
these  fittings  has  a  top  deflector  but 
the  tube  itself  is  not  enclosed,  which 
provides  a  higher  light  output. 

To  enable  the  advantages  of  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting  to  be  obtained  in 
areas  where  the  A.C.  supply  voltage 
is  in  the  110-130  v.  range,  a  new 
step-up  transformer  has  been  made 
available  by  the  company. 

The  transformer  is  continuously 
rated  at  200  W.,  which  allows  a 
maximum  load  of  two  80  W.  tubes, 
rovided  power  factor  correction  is 
made  as  in  the  normal  80  W.  circuit. 
In  addition,  it  will  work  all  standard 
wattages  of  fluorescent  tubes  with 
their  appropriate  control  gear.  The 
step-up  ratio  is  approximately  2-1, 
t.e.  if  110  V.  A.C.  is  available  then 
the  transformer  delivers  its  output  at 
220  V.  A.C.,  but  the  exact  ratio  varies 
according  to  the  load. 

« 

Almost  any  combination  of  circuit 
breakers  can  be  incorporated  in  El¬ 
lison  medium  voltage  distribution 
switchboards.  Extensions  are  easily 


Two  EUlson  flameproof  lanterns  can  be 
connected  to  a  two-way  lighting  cable 
coupling. 


made  and  auxiliary  equipment 
readily  accommodated.  Slide  rails 
enable  each  circuit  breaker  to  be 
withdrawn  horizontally  to  isolate  it 
from  the  busbars,  and  interlocks  en¬ 
sure  that  the  breaker  is  “  dead " 
before  it  is  moved.  The  cabling 
arrangements  are  simple  and  cables 
can  be  connected  to  tne  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  switchboard  to  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  layouts. 

In  some  installations  a  bank  of 
lighting  units  is  operated  by  a  separ¬ 
ate  circuit  breaker  mounted  on  the 
wall  or  on  a  stand.  Circuits  of  up  to 
720  amp.  can  be  controlled  in  this 
manner.  Each  breaker  has  a  high 
grade  cast  iron  dust  tight  case  with 
packed  joints,  and  is  designed  to 
give  unfailing  service  in  any  part  of 
the  factory. 

A  simple  means  of  connecting 
cables,  saving  time  and  labour,  is 
provided  by  the  company’s  cable 
end  couplings,  which  enable  a  cable 
joint  to  be  made  without  solder 
simply  by  bolting  cable  ends  to¬ 
gether,  fixing  connecting  links  and 
earth  bonds,  and  fitting  a  cover. 


For  situations  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  likely  to  become  inflam¬ 
mable  or  explosive,  Ellison  flame¬ 
proof  lanterns  are  available  for  40, 
60,  and  100  W.  bayonet  cap  lamps. 

* 

A  new  range  of  lighting  fittings  for 
fluorescent  lamps  was  marketed  by 
Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Co. 
on  September  1  for  4  ft.  40  W.  and 
5  ft.  80  W.  lamps;  other  lengths  and 
sizes  will  soon  be  added  to  the  range. 

The  main  feature  is  a  basic  channel, 
which  is  designed  to  facilitate  erec¬ 
tion  for  cither  direct  ceiling  mount¬ 
ing  or  for  suspension  by  chain  or 
conduit.  No  modification  is  required 
when  instant  start  gear  is  used. 

A  complete  range  of  reflectors  to 
cater  for  all  types  of  general  lighting 
service  requirements  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  These  reflectors  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  readily  attached  to 
the  basic  channel  by  means  of  Oddie 
clips.  This  use  of  interchangeable 
reflectors  enables  flexibility  in  stock¬ 
ing  and,  as  the  reflectors  are  designed 
to  nest,  the  space  required  for  stock¬ 
ing  and  transporting  them  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  No  live  parts  are 
exposed  when  the  reflectors  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  basic  channel  for 
maintenance  purposes. 

The  basic  channel  and  all  indus¬ 
trial  type  reflectors  are  constructed 
of  sheet  steel,  bonderised,  and  stove 
enamelled  as  standard.  All  units  are 
complete  with  lampholders,  and  are 
ready  wired  with  auxiliary  gear  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  brick  shaped  choke 
which  provides  noiseless  operation 
without  compound  filling. 

Separate  end  plates  with  single 
screw  fixing  enable  Perspex  en¬ 
closures,  or  side  screens  and  metal 
louvres,  to  be  used  with  the  basic 
channels  to  provide  attractive  com¬ 
mercial  lighting  units. 


Orompton  closed  top  fitting  with  lattice  louvre  to  screen  and  diffuse  the  light  from  the 
tube.  This  fitting  also  has  a  detachable  reflector  which  can  be  removed  lor  cleaning. 


Power  Transmission 

The  sole  manufacturing  rights 
under  the  Patents  of  the  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Corporation  of  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana,  for  the  Taper-Lock, 
a  mechanism  for  holding  pulleys  to 
shafts,  has  been  acquired  by  J.  H. 
Fenner  and  Co.  The  use  of  this  de¬ 
vice  avoids  the  expensive  ’and  time 
delaying  operation  of  boring  and 
keywaying  stock  rough  bored  pul- 
leys. 

The  unique  design  of  the  bush  en¬ 
ables  any  typfe  of  pulley  to  be  as¬ 
sembled  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  range  of  Hainsworth  variable 
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speed  V-belt  drives  becomes  wider  as 
the  demand  for  pulleys  to  deal  with 
larjfer  horsepowers  and  speed  ranges 
increases. 

For  general  power  transmission 
purposes,  the  Fenaplast  non-inflam¬ 
mable  solid  woven  belt  provides 
great  strength  equal  to  that  of  two 
normal  plies  compressed  into  one  by 
reason  of  its  rayon  centre.  Its  plastic 
coating  makes  it  resistant  to  most 
acids,  solvents,  and  moisture. 


Steam  and  Water  Appliances 
The  manufacture  of  appliances  for 
use  in  all  industries  where  steam  and 
water  are  utilised  has  been  a  speci¬ 
ality  of  Royle’s  over  the  last  fifty 
years.  For  the  food  industry  they 
have  supplied  calorifiers  for  the  heat¬ 
ing  in  bulk  of  water  for  process  work; 
heat  exchangers  for  the  heating  or 
cooling  of  liquids,  frequently  utilis¬ 
ing  the  waste  heat  from  effluent; 
strainers,  constructed  in  special  ma¬ 
terials  when  necessary;  and  steam 
traps,  reducing  valves,  and  conden¬ 
sation  return  equipment  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  and  effective 
handling  of  steam  in  the  factory  and 
the  re-use  of  all  available  condensa¬ 
tion  in  the  boiler  house. 


Protective  Clothing 

Suitable  for  the  protection  of 
workers  in  all  branches  of  the  food 
industry.  North  White  P.V.C.  cloth¬ 
ing  in  new  impregnated  fabric  is 
tougher  yet  lighter  to  wear  than 
rubber,  and  is  specially  prepared 
from  selected  non-toxic  materials. 

Smart  in  appearance,  waterproof, 
and  hygienic,  the  clothing  is  easy  to 
clean  by  sponging  with  soapy  water; 
if,  however,  it  becomes  excessively 
dirty  through  lack  of  attention,  its 
original  state  can  be  restored  by  im¬ 
mersing  in  a  detergent  solution, 
without  causing  any  damage  whatso¬ 
ever  to  the  fabric. 

The  garments  are  available  in  a 
full  range  of  sizes  of  aprons,  gloves. 


North  White  P.V.O.  apron,  gloves,  and 
cap  prepared  from  selected  non-toxic 
materials. 


O.E.O.  lighting  installed  at  Washington  Mills,  Glasgow. 


surgical  type  coats,  legging  aprons, 
bib  and  brace  overalls,  trousers, 
leggings,  over  sleeves,  caps,  and 
other  types  of  head  coverings.  All 
ties  and  fastenings  are  reinforced  for 
extra  durability,  and  aprons  are 
fitted  with  adjustable  ties  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  wearer. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to 
the  wide  range  of  this  clothing,  made 
by  Northide,  is  a  shaped  apron  speci¬ 
ally  for  the  use  of  women  employees 
in  food  factories. 


Ceiling  Fans 

Recent  investigations  carried  out 
by  Crompton  Parkinson  have  shown 
that  a  higher  efficiency  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  even  with  air  -  conditioned 
spaces,  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ceiling  fans  which  provide  a  top  level 
circulation  over  a  wide  area  thus 

fireventing  the  formation  of  static 
ayers  or  pockets  of  air.  Ceiling  fans 
used  in  conjunction  with  space  heat¬ 
ing  systems,  either  employed  for 
personnel  comfort  or  for  drying  pur¬ 
poses,  also  improve  the  distribution 
of  warm  air  and  increase  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  heating  equipment. 

For  applications  where  compara¬ 
tively  large  volumes  of  air  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  company  have  available 
a  range  of  ceiling  fans  with  particu¬ 
larly  low  electricity  consumption. 
For  example,  the  largest  fan,  with  a 
60  in.  sweep,  consumes  only  58  VV. 
The  fan  motors  are  totally  enclosed 
with  ball  bearings  of  a  heavy  type 
mounted  in  housings  to  exclude  dust 
and  moisture  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  grease. 

A  regulator  provides  for  twelve 
running  speeds,  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  full  speed. 


Towel-less  Hand  Drying 

Economies  in  time  and  laundry 
costs  are  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
Handy-Andy  warm  air  towel.  After 
w'ashing,  the  factory  worker  merely 
shakes  the  drops  off  his  hands, 
presses  the  footswitch,  and  puts  his 
hands  into  the  warm  hand  bowl, 
rubbing  them  gently  together.  In 
less  than  half  a  minute  they  are 
thoroughly  dried  and  protected 
against  germs  by  the  Andy-septic 
vapour  which  is  liberated  into  the  air 
stream  of  the  drying  bowl. 

Of  robust  construction,  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  supplied  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  finishes  by  the  makers.  Quiz 
Electrics. 


The  Handy-Andy  warm  air  towel. 
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An  example  of  a  conveyor  erected  with  Dexion  slotted  angles. 


Constructional  Units 

Based  on  the  principle  of  standard 
constructional  units,  Dexion  angle  is 
a  patented  slotted  light  alloy  angle, 
3  in.  X  Ij  in.  x  0.104  in.,  supplied  in 
packets  of  100  ft.  in  10  ft.  lengths. 
These  lengths  can  be  simply  bolted 
together  by  unskilled  labour  to  make 
benches,  storage  racks,  display  stands, 
belt  guards,  machine  stands,  trolleys, 
conveyors,  switchgear  panels,  feed- 
tables,  etc. 

These  versatile  units  especially 
lend  themselves  to  the  construction 
of  special  equipment  and  fittings. 


obtained  by  means  of  fitting  pole 
change  type  motors.  Any  type  or 
make  of  motor  can  be  htted,  subject 
to  the  physical  dimensions  being 
suitable. 

All  gear  boxes  are  of  the  spur 
wheel  type,  silent  in  operation,  and 
eminently  suitable  for  building  into 
most  types  of  machine  tools  and 
manufacturing  plant  generally. 

The  new  range,  which  embodies 
the  latest  advancements  in  design, 
includes  standard  horizontal  geared 
motors  and  gear  boxes,  single  worm 
reduction  geared  motors,  and  ver¬ 
tical  flange  type  geared  motors  and 
gear  boxes. 


Geared  Motors 

A  new  range  of  geared  motors  and 
speed  reducers,  eovering  the  range 
from  T^jth  to  27  h.p.,  with  a  standard 
minimum  speed  from  6  r.p.m.  up  to 
556  r.p.m.,  has  been  introdueed  by 
Electropower  Gears.  A  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  speeds  in  between  this  range 
is  available  on  double  and  triple 
reductions,  and  these  units  can  be 
offered  to  give  variable  speeds  when 
fitted  with  variable  speed  type 
motors. 

Apart  from  single  speed  motors, 
2,  3,  or  4  individual  speeds  can  be 


The  Klectropower  Cfeara  standard  hori- 
sontal  nnlt. 


Time  Control 

To  assist  industry  to  close  the  gap 
between  attendanee  time  and  pro- 
duetive  time.  Telephone  Rentals, 
serving  over  20,000  subscribers,  pro¬ 
vide  management  with  the  tools  and 
service  which  help  to  reduce  time 
wa.stage. 

Intercommunicating,  fully  auto¬ 
matic  telephones,  suitable  for  instal¬ 
lations  from  three  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  instruments  can  be  supplied. 
Various  types  of  visible  and  audible 
methods  of  staff  location  are  avail¬ 
able,  but  when  internal  telephones 
are  used,  the  telemike  facility  en¬ 
ables  the  telephone  handset  to  be 
used  to  transmit  oral  messages  over 
the  loudspeakers.  The  company  also 
supply  internal  broadcasting  equip¬ 
ment,  suitable  for  any  size  of  prem¬ 
ises. 

A  comprehensive  range  of  time 
control  equipment  is  available.  This 
incorporates  rack  mounted  central 
equipment  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  mains  electricity  supply  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  performance. 

Wall  clocks  and  audible  time  sig¬ 
nals  for  every  purpose  are  also  sup¬ 
plied.  Dual  purpose  recorders,  in¬ 
corporating  a  punch  hole  mechanism, 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  over¬ 


printing  and  ensure  that  each  record¬ 
ing  is  printed  in  the  correct  position. 
Automatic  day  change  and  two- 
colour  printing  are  incorporated  in 
the  fully  automatic  card  .operated 
printing  and  manual  printing  models. 
These  machines,  when  sited  depart- 
mentally,  are  used  for  job  costing 
purposes  as  well  as  for  recording  at¬ 
tendance  time. 


Vacuum  Pumps  and  Air  Compressors 

Producers  of  a  comprehensive 
range  of  rotary  and  reciprocating 
vacuum  pumps  and  air  compressors. 
Lacy-Hulbert  and  Co.  also  supply 
units  for  duties  combining  vacuum 
and  pressure. 

Their  new  Boreas  range  of  two- 
stage,  air-cooled  vacuum  pumps  is 
rated  to  29^  in.  mercury  on  a  closed 
dry  circuit  with  the  barometer  at 
30  in.  mercury,  displacements  from 
5  to  65  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  Their 
rotary  range  is  rated  up  to  26  in. 
with  displacements  from  1  to  40  cu. 
ft.  per  minute. 

Air-cooled  and  water-cooled  air 
compressors,  one,  two,  and  three 
stage,  for  pressure  from  5  to  3,500  lb. 
p.s.i.,  are  other  items  produced  by 
the  company. 


Floor  Cleaning  Equipment 

Specially  designed  for  maintaining 
large  areas  of  floors  in  a  clean  and 
hygienic  condition,  the  Dixon  floor 
scrubbing  machine  can  be  used  for 
wet  or  dry  scrubbing  all  types  of 
floors. 

Other  equipment  of  this  nature 
made  by  R.  G.  Dixon  and  Co.  is  a 
floor  polishing  machine,  a  floor  polish 
sprayer,  and  a  carpet  shampooing 
machine. 


The  Dixon  combined  scrubbing  and  polish¬ 
ing  machine  in  use  at  the  Express  Dairy 
Go.,  Oricklewood. 
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Floor  Surfaeings  for  Food  Processing  Plants 

Leslie  H.  Griffiths,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  A.I.R.I. 

Technical  Manager  of  Semtex,  Ltd. 

The  selection  of  a  floor  surfacing  for  the  working  areas  of  food  processing  and  packing  plants 
will  depend  upon  many  factors;  among  which  are  the  type  of  main  floor  structure,  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  foodstufiTs  and  processing  operations,  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  to 
which  the  working  areas  are  subjected.  In  this  brief  survey  of  the  subject  the  surfaeings 
which  are  available  and  from  which  the  most  suitable  choice  for  individual  purposes  can 
be  made  are  discussed. 


First  in  importance  among 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  selection  of  the  type  of  floor 
surfacing  suitable  for  defined 
working  areas,  is  the  nature  of  the 
solids  or  liquids  which  will  come 
into  contact  with  the  floor.  Grease, 
sugar,  organic  acids  from  fruit 
juices,  blood,  liquors  from  meat 
processing,  all  have  highly  corro¬ 
sive  effects  upon  floor  surfaeings, 
and  quite  moderate  spillage  of  one 
or  more  of  these  can  be  the  source 
of  trouble.  Boiling  water,  used 
both  in  processing  and  to  flush  the 
floors  as  a  detergent  and  bacteri¬ 
cide,  assists  penetration  into  any 
small  cracks  which  are,  in  turn, 
subjected  to  increasing  permea¬ 
tion  by  the  corrosive  agents. 

The  whole  process  of  chemical 
attack  is  an  accelerating  cycle  of 
action  and  reaction  leading  ulti¬ 
mately  to  breakdown  of  the  floor 
surfacing,  local  if  checked,  and 
more  widespread  if  not  countered. 
The  flushing  of  floors  with  boiling 
water  has  one  further  physical 
effect  which  may  give  rise  to 
trouble.  Whether  the  sub-floor  be 
concrete  or  composite  construc¬ 
tion,  flooding  with  boiling  water 
will  set  up  mechanical  strains  and 
stresses,  owing  to  movements  pro¬ 
duced  by  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion.  If  these  stresses  are  beyond 
the  limit  of  elasticity  or  resilience 
of  the  floor  surfacing,  cracks  will 
inevitably  appear. 

Nature  of  Traffic 

Completely  automatic  machin¬ 
ery,  overhead  conveyors,  and  flow¬ 
line  systems  of  operating,  tend 
nowadays  to  reduce  both  the 
volume  and  the  weight  of  floor 
traffic.  In  many  food  processing 
plants,  however,  much  material 
still  has  to  be  moved  from  one 


working  area  to  another  across 
the  floor.  The  use  of  power- 
driven  trolleys  is  becoming  more 
frequent,  although  much  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  older  nature  continues 
to  give  good  service.  In  a  great 
number  of  cases  such  trolleys — 
whether  powered  or  hand-pro¬ 
pelled — are  fitted  with  steel  castors 
or  bogies.  The  grinding  action  of 
these  is  very  severe  indeed,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  loading  is  heavy; 
cracks  originating  from  such 
severe  abrasion  may  well  be  the 
root  cause  of  floor  failure. 

With  foot  traffic,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  to  watch  is  that  the 
carrying  of  corrosive  spillages, 
such  as  fats  and  greases,  over  the 
working  areas  on  the  shoes  or 
boots  of  operatives  is  kept  down 
to  a  minimum. 

Superimposed  Loads 

The  difficulties  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  outlined  can  all  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  designing 
of  a  new  plant.  In  the  case 
of  existing  premises  being  re¬ 
equipped  or  adapted  to  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  is  necessary  very  care¬ 
fully  to  study  the  structure  of  the 
building  (with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  floors,  of  course)  when 
considering  the  provision  of  sound 
working  surfaces. 

In  designing  new  factories,  due 
cognisance  should  be  taken  of 
superimposed  floor  loading,  and 
adequate  provision  made  for  the 
strength  of  the  load-bearing  mem¬ 
bers  for  any  additional  weight  of 
the  floor  surfacing.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember,  however,  in 
adapting  existing  premises  for 
new  purposes,  that  some  methods 
will  add  much  dead  weight  to  the 
load  carried  by  the  main  floor 
structure.  In  planning  any  modi¬ 


fication  of  plant  lay-out  or  in 
bringing  into  operational  use  parts 
of  buildings  which  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  served  this  purpose  {e.g. 
store  sections),  the  weight  per 
square  yard  figures  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  treatment  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  loading  calcula¬ 
tions.  When  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  an  existing  surfacing  in  a 
working  area  where  structural 
alterations  are  not  desired,  a  treat¬ 
ment  is  called  for  which  does  not 
exceed  the  load-bearing  capacity 
of  the  floor  structure.  This  com¬ 
promise  is,  in  fact,  what  happens 
in  practice  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

Existing  Floor  Structures 

Closely  bound  up  with  this 
question  of  structural  strength  is 
also  that  of  the  physical  condition 
of  existing  floor  structures.  If 
previous  operations  have  been  of 
a  nature  likely  to  cause  chemical 
attack,  it  is  obviously  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  a  thorough  sur¬ 
vey  as  it  is  to  have  the  floors 
examined  for  assessment  of  normal 
deterioration.  Timber  floors,  with 
their  ease  of  inspection  by  lifting 
boards  and  examining  joists,  are 
commonly  checked  over.  It  is 
just  as  essential  to  realise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  concrete  is  similarly 
liable  to  damage.  Steam,  water, 
or  other  corrosive  agents  pene¬ 
trating  concrete  will  attack  the  re¬ 
inforcing  or  structural  steel  and 
weaken  the  whole  structure  to  a 
point  where  fresh  loads  cannot  be 
safely  superimposed. 

The  liquids  common  in  food 
processing  are  nearly  always  cor¬ 
rosive  to  metals;  over  a  number 
of  years  a  floor  of  ferro-concrete 
construction  can  be  considerably 
weakened  by  permeation.  Cracks 
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Tiled  floor  set  in  emulsion  cement  in  meat  processing  plant.  In  this  illustration  will  be 
seen  the  side  gullies  and  coved  skirtings. 


in  the  floor  surface  will  be  made 
good  locally  or  will  become  filled 
with  impervious  material,  but  if 
water  or  corrosive  liquid  has 
already  seeped  through  the  crack, 
corrosion  will  continue  to  take 
place  within  the  concrete.  A  sure 
sign  of  this  internal  corrosive 
attack  will  be  ‘  ‘  spalling  ’  ’  of  the 
concrete  on  the  underside  of  the 
floor.  It  is  always  advisable,  be¬ 
fore  resurfacing  existing  concrete 
which  may  have  been  affected  by 
corrosive  spillage,  to  open  sus¬ 
pected  sections  of  the  floor.  Cut¬ 
ting  out  cracks  with  a  hammer 
and  chisel,  carefully  to  exfK)se  the 
reinforcement  for  local  examina¬ 
tion,  will  determine  whether  or 
not  replacement  of  the  floor  struc¬ 
ture  in  part  or  whole  is  necessary. 

Impervious  Membranes 

Within  the  limits  of  economic 
and  practical  considerations,  a 
form  of  treatment  designed  to  meet 
the  operating  conditions  in  any 
particular  plant  can  always  be 
recommended.  It  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  completed  surfacing  can 
be  caused.  Since  the  risk  of  per¬ 
colation  is  always  present  where 
liquids  are  in  contact  with  floors, 
it  is  customary  to  provide  a 
second  line  of  defence  to  protect 
the  main  floor  structure.  This  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguard  takes  the  form 
of  an  impervious  membrane  laid 


over  the  entire  floor  slab  to  seal 
off  any  surface  p)enetration.  Such 
a  membrane  is  essential  in  plants 
where  corrosive  attack  is  severe 
and  where  loading  conditions, 
structural  movement  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  or  subsidence  and 
similar  factors  tend  to  produce 
cracking  of  the  floor  surfacing. 
It  is  equally  important  in  those 
cases  where  a  tile  or  brick  floor 
treatment  means  a  great  number 
of  joints. 

Several  materials  which  make 
efficient  membranes  are  available. 
Asphalt  is  a  good  sound  material 
and  continues  to  be  commonly 
used.  Some  use  has  also  been 
made  of  bitumen  or  pitch  impreg¬ 
nated  papers,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  plastic  sheetings 
such  as  polythene  film,  which 
show  promise  for  this  type  of 
work.  A  very  good  method  which 
has  been  adopted  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  author  is  a  rendering 
of  a  Ciment  Fondu  and  natural 
rubber  latex  compound. 

Provision  of  Drainage 

Another  important  point  is  the 
provision  of  proper  drainage  falls 
to  carry  away  spillage  and  flush¬ 
ing  water.  In  new  buildings, 
floor  slabs  usually  incorporate  the 
necessary  changes  of  levels  (al¬ 
though  it  is  sometimes  found  that 
these  are  insufficient  to  meet  spe¬ 
cific  conditions),  but  in  working  in 
existing  premises  the  problem  can 


be  troublesome  and  it  must  be  met 
at  sub-floor  preparation  stage. 
The  aim  should  always  be  to  se¬ 
cure  a  balance  between  falls  ade¬ 
quate  to  ensure  clearance  of  all 
liquids  without  standing  pools  and 
yet  not  so  great  as  to  make  truck¬ 
ing  difficult  or  to  promote  slip¬ 
ping  or  other  hazards  to  opera¬ 
tives.  Experience  has  established 
that  falls  should  be  not  less  than 
I  in  8o  and  not  greater  than  i 
in  40. 

Drainage  Falls 

Old  timber  floors  are  a  real 
problem.  Although  this  type  of 
construction  is  unsuited  to  food 
processing  plants  and  is  therefore 
not  generally  found  there,  it  is  oc¬ 
casionally  met  with  where  exist¬ 
ing  premises  readily  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  adaptation  for  special 
purposes.  The  superimposition  of 
a  cementitious  or  tile  floor  on  an 
existing  timber  base  should  never 
be  attempted  without  the  previous 
provision  of  an  impervious  mem¬ 
brane.  The  membrane  would, 
without  doubt,  be  of  asphalt  in 
these  instances,  and  it  would  be  so 
applied  as  to  form  a  complete 
tanking  of  the  finished  floor  sur¬ 
facing  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  leakage  through  to  the  timbers. 
In  the  laying  of  the  asphalt,  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  made  for  the 
necessary  drainage  falls. 

The  provision  of  falls  on  exist¬ 
ing  concrete  or  granolithic  floor 
slabs  can  often  be  combined  with 
any  making  good  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  the  foundation  suit¬ 
able  for  the  new  surfacing.  The 
floor  should  be  well  hacked  before 
any  new  material  is  applied  and 
the  composition  used  for  making 
good,  and  for  building  up  levels, 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
kept  as  dry  as  possible.  It  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  com¬ 
position  is  well  tamped  down  be¬ 
fore  being  trowelled  off  and  that 
afterwards  the  work  is  properly 
cured  by  being  frequently  damped 
down.  There  are  now  materials 
on  the  market  designed  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  time  and  labour  expended 
in  hacking.  It  is  claimed  that, 
when  added  to  a  slurry  coal  of 
sand  and  cenient,  they  will  bond 
new  screeding  tightly  and  perman¬ 
ently  to  existing  concrete  and 
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other  surfaces.  These  compounds 
may  well  prove  worth  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  but  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  a  really  good  hacking  may 
still  prove  to  be  sufficient. 

In  large  spans  of  concrete  the 
necessary  expansion  joints  may 
present  a  problem,  but  usually 
these  are  required  only  where 
there  is  an  actual  joint  in  the  main 
structure  of  the  building.  When 
they  do  occur  the  danger  is  that 
these  joints  may  assist  permeation 
of  any  corrosive  agents  in  the 
event  of  damage  to  the  floor  sur¬ 
facing.  Various  proprietary  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  for  infilling 
expansion  joints,  some  of  which 
will  give  a  watertight  seal.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  expansion  joints  are 
not  watertight  and,  in  the  design 
of  surfacing  treatment,  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  precautionary  measures 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  whole  question  of  sub-floor 
treatment  has  been  dealt  with  in 
some  detail  because  it  is  one 
which  the  author  considers  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
most  cases  it  is  the  biggest  part  of 
the  problem  and  in  its  proper 
solution  lies  the  key  to  success. 

Alternative  Surfacings 

The  chief  characteristics  of 
various  materials  commonly  used 
in  corrosion  resistant  work  are 
briefly  discussed  below. 

Normal  Portland  Cement  Con¬ 
crete  is  readily  attacked  by  grease, 
sugar,  acid,  etc.,  and  not  often 
satisfactory  as  a  finished  working 
surface. 

High  Alumina  Cement  Concrete 
is  also  attacked  by  many  of  the 
liquids  found  in  food  processing 
and  also  subject  to  expansion  and 
contraction  in  contact  with  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

Asphalt  is  a  good  all-purpose 
material  in  common  use.  It  is 
not  resistant  to  grease,  however, 
and  its  use  should  therefore  be 
selective.  It  is  much  less  costly 
than  brick  or  tile  floors  in  those 
instances  where  it  can  be  success¬ 
fully  used.  Of  greatest  value  as  a 
waterproof  membrane  rather  than 
as  a  finished  surfacing.  Approxi¬ 
mate  weight  of  J  in.  application, 
75  lb.  per  sq.  yard. 

Granolithic  is  another  material 


often  specified  and  capable  of 
giving  good  service  under  appro¬ 
priate  conditions.  It  will  not  resist 
the  chemical  attack  of  some  cor¬ 
rosive  agents,  however,  and  will 
therefore  give  only  a  limited  life 
in  some  processing  plants. 

Quarry  Tile,  Ceramic  Tile,  and 
Engineering  Brick  is  undoubtedly, 
for  most  purposes,  the  best  type 
of  construction  for  a  durable,  cor¬ 
rosive  resistant  floor  surfacing.  It 
is  resistant  to  most  forms  of  chem¬ 
ical  attack,  but  requires  to  be 
bedded  in  media  selected  to  with¬ 
stand  specific  operating  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  plant.  Heavily 
trafficked  areas  call  for  brick  paving 
rather  than  tiling,  and  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  brick  on  edge  con¬ 
struction  where  very  heavy  traffic 
is  the  rule.  Good  quality,  dense, 
and  imp)ervious  tiles  or  bricks  (an 
example  of  the  latter  is  the  well- 
known  “Accrington")  only 
should  be  selected;  a  good  tile  for 
this  type  of  work  will  have  a 
moisture-absorption  figure  of  less 
than  8  per  cent.  A  tile  which  has 
been  fired  hard  enough  to  have  a 
water  absorption  below  this  figure 
will  probably  also  wear  well. 
This  test  is  therefore  a  simple  way 
of  arriving  at  a  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  tiles  will  wear  well, 
though  it  must  be  realised  that 
water  absorption  and  resistance  to 
attrition  are  not  directly  related. 

Correct  installation  is  vital,  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  subse¬ 
quent  service,  careful  jointing  and 
bedding  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  installation.  Corro¬ 
sive  action  is  concentrated  on  the 


cement  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
special  and  expensive  cements 
employed,  joints  must  be  kept 
very  thin  and  close.  High  quality 
tiles  or  bricks,  made  to  close 
manufacturing  tolerances,  are  es¬ 
sential;  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  smooth  and  regular 
overall  surface  free  of  “lipping" 
and  other  irregularities.  The  ce¬ 
ments  employed  in  corrosive  re¬ 
sistant  construction  of  this  nature 
are  used  in  a  manner  markedly 
different  from  normal  brick  or 
tile  bedding,  and  it  is  costly,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  technically  undesirable 
to  use  them  as  levelling  media. 
Liability  to  damage  by  trucking 
traffic  is  a  further  reason  for 
avoiding  any  lips  by  using  good 
quality  pavings  set  with  thin 
joints. 

Brick  and  tile  floors  are  often 
laid  diagonally.  This  system 
assists  the  flow  of  liquids  down 
the  joints,  and  if  the  diagonal  of 
the  tile  runs  parallel  with  the  line 
of  the  drainage  fall  of  the  floor  as 
a  whole,  any  tendency  for  the  flow 
to  be  checked  by  irregularities  at 
the  joints  will  be  overcome.  This 
method  involves  a  good  deal  of 
cutting,  which  makes  it  expensive. 
Liquids  allowed  to  lie  in  local 
irregularities,  however,  do  far 
more  damage  to  the  jointing 
cement  than  does  hosing  down, 
and  over  a  long  period  the  extra 
initial  cost  is  probably  justified 
since  all  joints  run  towards  the 
drain  gulley  and  no  lodgment  is 
possible. 

Where  a  tanking  or  membrane 


In  a  food  processing  room,  tiling  under  the  equipment  is  necessary  to  withstand  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  spillage.  A  continuous  flooring  of  less  eipensive  construction  ia 
sufficient  for  the  walkway. 
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of  asphalt  has  been  constructed, 
cements  are  available  which  will 
permit  laying  of  bricks  or  tiles 
directly  to  it.  Reverting  to  the 
earlier  remarks  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  existing  timber  floors,  a 
composite  asphalt  and  tile  surfac¬ 
ing  may  impose  a  loading  of  as 
much  as  200  lb.  per  sq.  yd.,  but 
there  are  many  instances  where 
good  stout  timber  construction  has 
permitted  this  additional  dead 
weight  and  a  durable  floor  has  re¬ 
sulted,  A  I  in.  quarry  tile  floor 
weighs  approximately  95  lb.  per 
sq.  yd.  and  a  floor  constructed  in 
I  in.  asphalt  75  lb. 

Composite  Floors 

Provided  reasonable  care  is 
taken  in  trucking  and  in  use  of 
the  floor  generally,  a  good  brick 
or  tile  floor  will  stand  up  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear.  In  certain 
circumstances,  however,  floors 
with  a  greater  resistance  to  impact 
damage  are  necessary.  Typical 
examples  are  plants  handling  milk, 
where  heavy  containers — often 
with  sharp  projecting  rims — are 
dropped  on  to  the  floor  and  are 
constantly  being  moved.  Impact 
wear  of  this  order  can  be  resisted 
only  by  steelwork.  Metal  grids, 
providing  a  good  foothold,  have 
been  used,  but  the  bedding  me¬ 
dium  is  rapidly  damaged,  both  by 
impact-shock  and  by  corrosive 
action,  and  the  grids  are  conse¬ 
quently  loosened.  The  special 
cement  employed  in  quarry  tile 
work  will  give  a  longer  life  to  a 
grid-type  floor  when  used  as  a 
jointing  and  in-filling  medium, 
but  generally  it  is  expected  that 
where  use  of  this  nature  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  floors,  regular  and  costly 
maintenance  will  be  unavoidable. 


Corrosion  Resistant  Floors 

Portland,  alumina,  and  silicate 
hydraulic  cements  can  be  used  to 
bed  and  joint  bricks  or  tiles  only 
in  plants  where  processing  opera¬ 
tions  do  not  mean  contact  with 
corrosive  agents.  They  are  readily 
attacked  by  acids  and  also  by 
grease  and  fats.  Silicate  cements 
have  a  good  resistance  to  chemical 
attack,  but  they  are  too  readily 
eroded  by  water  and  especially  by 
alkalies  —  substances  commonly 
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used  in  food  plants  for  cleaning 
purposes. 

Latex-cement,  based  on  a  com¬ 
pound  of  rubber  latex  and  alu¬ 
minous  cement,  has  been  used 
with  great  success  in  a  wide 
variety  of  circumstances.  It  ad¬ 
heres  very  tightly  to  the  base  and 
grips  the  brick  or  tile  tenaciously, 
thus  achieving  a  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  bond.  By  virtue  of  its 
rubber  content  the  cement  never 
becomes  completely  hard,  and 
this  retained  flexibility  makes  it  a 
valuable  cement  for  use  in  those 
plants  where  flushing  down  of  the 
working  areas  with  hot  water  is 
common  practice.  The  elasticity 
is  sufficient  for  the  cement  joints 
to  take  up  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  to  which  the  heating  of 
the  floor  in  this  way  gives  rise. 

Latex-cement  has  an  unusual 
chemical  property  which  permits 
its  use  under  certain  conditions  of 
corrosive  attack  where,  in  fact, 
laboratory  tests  would  appear  to 
indicate  probable  breakdown. 
When  acid  solutions  come  into 
contact  with  the  compound  a 
chemical  reaction  takes  place. 
The  aluminous  cement  constituent 
is  leached  out  and  eventually  there 
is  left  behind  a  layer  of  pure  gum 
rubber.  This  expands  to  form  a 
seal  immune  to  further  attack  and 
proof  against  deeper  penetration. 
In  contact  with  grease  also,  the 
rubber  in  the  compound  will  swell 
and  seal  the  joint  against  penetra¬ 
tion. 

This  behaviour  under  service 
conditions  renders  Latex-cement 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  bed¬ 
ding  and  jointing  materials  in 
anti-corrosion  floor  construction, 
and  accordingly,  it  is  being  widely 
used  in  the  food  processing  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  a  good  all-purpose 
cement  selling,  currently,  at  around 
;^I20-£i5o  per  ton. 

Furane  Resin  Cement  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  of  comparatively  recent  de¬ 
velopment,  and  since  it  has  been 
designed  for  the  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  probably  the  best 
cement  available  for  anti-corrosion 
floor  construction  and  chemically 
resistant  protective  work  gener¬ 
ally.  It  finds  particular  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  food  industry  because 
of  its  ability  to  withstand  the 
wide  variety  of  conditions.  A 
well  laid  brick  or  tile  floor  bedded 


and  jointed  with  this  cement  will 
stand  up  to  the  whole  range  of 
corrosive  agents  that  abound  in 
any  processing  plant. 

Furane  resin  cement  is,  in  fact, 
a  synthetic  resin  which  is  set  and 
hardened  by  the  addition  to  it, 
immediately  before  use,  of  a  cata¬ 
lyst.  It  is  costly,  currently  sell¬ 
ing  at  around  £250-£300  per  ton, 
but  it  is  efficient.  Sugar,  syrups, 
citric,  and  other  fruit  acids,  which 
are  among  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  corrosives  contended  with 
in  the  food  processing  industry, 
will  have  no  effect  upon  the  cement 
once  it  has  set.  Some  grades  of 
furane  cement  have  the  one  dis¬ 
advantage  that  they  are  rigid  and 
inflexible.  Expansion  of  the  floor 
caused  by  overheating,  particu¬ 
larly  local  overheating  by  flood¬ 
ing  with  hot  water,  may  destroy 
the  adhesion  of  the  cement  to  the 
base.  In  this  respect  care  in  use 
is  necessary  with  a  furane  resin 
cement  installation. 


Substitutes  for  Metals 

The  demand  for  many  metals, 
both  imported  and  home  pro¬ 
duced,  has  recently  outstripped 
supply  and  shortages  are  likely  to 
prove  a  problem  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  British  industries.  Before 
and  during  the  war  the  Germans 
w*ere  forced  to  find  substitutes  for 
such  metals  as  tungsten,  copper, , 
tin,  nickel,  and  lead  for  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs.  Information  on 
this  work  should  be  of  great  value 
to  British  industry  and  a  sur\ey* 
of  German  documents  on  research 
and  development  on  substitutes  for 
non-ferrous  metals  and  alloy  steels 
has  recently  been  published. 

The  survey  consists  of  short 
summaries  of  the  more  useful 
papers  and  is  made  up  from  in¬ 
telligence  reports  and  captured 
German  documents.  Among  the 
items  dealt  with  is  one  devoted  to 
the  development  of  food  cans  and 
containers  eliminating  the  use  of 
tin. 

•  A  Bibliographical  Survey  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Use  of  Substitute  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Alloy 
Steels  in  Germany.  Report  No.  RMS — 
2,  published  for  the  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Documents  Unit,  D.S.I.R.,  by 
H.M.S.O.,  Ix)ndon.  Price  is.  6d.,  by 
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Lemon  Juice  in  Nutrition  and  Food  Preservation 

Cooking  with  citrus  fruits  has  been  in  general  use  for  centuries.  Expert  chefs  the  world 
over  have  published  meat,  poultry,  game,  and  sea  food  recipes  in  which  citrus  fruits  play 
an  important  role  in  enhancing  flavour  or  in  tenderising.  Prevention  of  darkening  of  fresh 
fruits  in  their  preparation  for  the  table  is  accomplished  with  lemon  juice.  The  preparation  for 
freezing  of  various  fruits  and  meats  also  benefits  from  its  use. 


The  flavour  enhancement  ob¬ 
served  when  lemon  juice  is 
used  is  threefold.  Direct  condi¬ 
ment  or  flavour  addition  is  one 
effect.  Retention  of  the  fresh, 
natural  flavour  is  another.  Elim¬ 
ination  of  strong  or  foreign  odours 
and  tastes,  or  retardation  of  their 
development,  is  the  third.  This 
latter  effect  is  often  observed  and 
most  pronounced  with  poultry 
and  fish. 

Component  of  Packaged  Foods 

Lemon  juice  is  a  widely  used 
component  of  packaged  foods,  e.g. 
in  mayonnaise*  it  can  replace  the 
vinegar,  personal  preferences  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  replacement 
be  partial  or  total. 

Canned  low-acid  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  their  juices  may  be 
improved  in  flavour  by  lemon 
juice  acidification.  These  include 
fruits  for  salad, “  tomato  juice 
cocktail,'  artichokes,  and  aspara¬ 
gus.  The  reduced  /)H  assures 
sterility  at  lower  processing  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  thus,  in  some 
varieties,  brighter  colour  and 
better  flavour  can  be  achieved. 
In  canned  “  ready  to  eat  ”  dehy¬ 
drated  prunes'  or  prune  puree, 
the  lower  /)H  improves  corrosion 
resistance  and  fewer  hydrogen 
swells  are  encountered. 

Antioxidant  Properties 

Except  for  the  important  addi¬ 
tional  nutritive  value  contributed 
by  lemon  juice  (vitamin  C  and 
mineral  constituents)  the  principal 
active  constituent  in  these  ex¬ 
amples  is  the  citric  acid.  As  much 
as  twenty  years  ago  the  antioxi¬ 
dant  action  of  lemon  juice  was 
observed  which  now  would  be 
credited  partially  to  its  ascorbic 
acid  content. 

Appreciation  of  the  marked 

Abstracted  from  Nutrition  Research, 
Vol.  7,  No.  I,  published  by  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 


value  of  fresh  lemon  juice  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  food  preparation  and  pro¬ 
cessing  caused  the  late  R.  D. 
Nedvidek  to  enquire  further  into 
its  manner  of  action.  He  had 
made  general  observations  in  this 
field  extending  over  many  years, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
specific  programme  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange’s 
Research  Department  he  gave  it 
his  detailed  study. 

The  mechanism  of  the  action 
had  not  been  completely  deter¬ 
mined,  but  sufficient  data  to  per¬ 
mit  the  proper  use  of  lemon  juice 
had  been  obtained  by  him,  result¬ 
ing  in  greater  appreciation  of  this 
product.  It  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  Nedvidek  “re¬ 
discovered”  lemon  juice.  He 
found  strong  indications  that  its 
outstanding  merit  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion  resulted  from  a  balanced 
combination  of  no  less  than  seven 
factors. 

The  citric  acid  and  ascorbic 
acid  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  other  five  are  the  flavonoids 
acting  synergistically  with  ascor- 


A  lemon  pecking  house  in  Oaliloinis. 


bic  acid,  the  buffered  acidity 
system,  the  mild  proteolytic  en¬ 
zyme  system,  low  surface  tension 
(which  accelerates  penetration), 
and  the  volatile  flavour. 

The  complete  protective  and 
curative  effects  of  ascorbic  acid 
are  realised  only  when  it  and  the 
flavonoids,  “vitamin  P,”  are 
present  together,  as  in  citrus 
juices.  Likewise  the  antioxidant 
properties  appear  most  pro¬ 
nounced  when  citric  acid,  ascorbic 
acid,  and  the  flavonoids*  are 
present  and  in  balance.  A  most 
satisfactory  proportion  of  these 
factors  occur  in  lemon  juice,  either 
natural  strength  or  diluted  with 
water. 

Buffer  System  of  Lemon 

It  is  the  buffer  system  of  lemon 
which  permits  this  water  dilution. 
At  natural  strength  the  ^H  of 
lemon  juice  is  2*3,  but  when  di¬ 
luted  to  such  an  extreme  as  i  :  10 
the  pH  is  2’6.  This  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  citric  acid  alone,  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  which  has  a 
^H  of  1-8  and  a  i :  10  dilution  a 
pH  of  2-4. 

The  proteolytic  system^  of 
lemon  juice  is  threefold.  Raw 
juice  contains  a  proteolytic  en¬ 
zyme,  much  milder  than  the  bro- 
melin  of  raw  pineapple.  Either 
raw  or  pasteurised  lemon  juice 

*  Nedvidek  observed  some  cases  where 
ascorl)ic  acid  alone  or  with  citric  acid 
offered  no  improvement  over  the  control 
whereas  lemon  juice  would  result  in  pro¬ 
nounced  improvement  under  identical 
conditions.  Recently  (Food  Technology, 
May,  1049.  P-  152,  "  The  Pro-oxidant 
Effect  of  Ascorbic  Acid  and  Cysteine  in* 
Aqueous  Fat  Systems,”  by  Scarborough 
and  Watts),  other  investigators  found 
that  ascorbic  acid  requires  the  presence 
of  a  phenolic  antioxidant  to  function  in 
the  right  direction.  The  soluble  vitamin 
P  flavonoids  (found  in  lemon  juice  and 
peel,  and  which  constitute  the  original 
' '  Vitamin  P  ”  of  Szent-Gyoergyi)  are 
phenolic  antioxidants.  This  may  account 
for  Nedvidek’s  observations  of  the 
marked  superiority  of  lemon  juice  as  an 
antioxidant. 
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possesses  an  activator  of  such  en¬ 
zymes  as  bromelin,  papain,  and 
pepsin.  Citric  acid  once  more  is 
the  other  factor.  It  also  has  a 
tenderising  influence  if  not  an 
actual  proteol3dic  effect. 

The  components  giving  lemon 
juice  its  low  surface  tension,  46 
dynes /cm.,  are  not  well  known. 
A  solution  of  5  per  cent,  citric 
acid,  2*5  per  cent,  sucrose,  and 
0  05  per  cent,  ascorbic  acid  simi¬ 
larly  measured  with  the  DuNouy 
tensiometer  shows  the  same  sur¬ 
face  tension  as  the  water  used,  i.e. 
71.  The  short  exposure  to  lemon 
juice  often  sufficient  to  initiate  the 
tenderising  desired  in  a  food  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  its  rapid  penetration 
because  of  low  surface  tension. 

Juice  extracted  so  as  to  exclude 
rind  oil  contains  in  solution  some 
citral  and  other  characteristic 
volatile  lemon  flavouring.  This 
delicate  (usually  not  recognisable) 
touch  of  lemon  odour  adds  attract- 
tiveness  to  many  foods  and  has 
not  been  observed  to  detract  from 
any  in  the  amounts  necessary  for 
the  other  effects. 

The  Control  of  Lemon  Effects 

In  the  general  use  of  lemon 
juice,  concentration,  time,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  temperature 
need  be  considered  in  the  practical 
application.  To  get  the  greatest 
tenderising  effect  the  temperature 
should  be  moderate,  favourable  to 
enzyme  action,  and  the  juice 
freshly  extracted. 

In  most  cases  either  fresh  can¬ 
ned,  or  concentrated  lemon  juice 
can  be  used,  provided  the  con¬ 
centration  ratio  is  known  so  that 
proper  dilutions  can  be  made. 
However,  sea  foods  to  be  cold 
stored,  that  is,  when  they  are  not 
to  be  immediately  frozen  or 
cooked,  call  for  pasteurised  can¬ 
ned,  or  concentrated  juice.  Since 
fresh  lemon  juice  will  cause  the 
tenderising  to  proceed  too  far,  it 
is  advisable,  in  the  case  of  the 
-more  tender  sea  foods  when  not 
frozen,  that  the  fresh  juice  should 
first  be  brought  to  the  boil. 

Treatment  of  fruits  and  sea  food 
before  freezing  or  holding  can  be 
at  room  or  at  cold  storage  tem¬ 
perature.  Frozen  sliced  peaches, 
for  example,  can  be  treated  at 
time  of  thawing  when  the  lemon 
juice  will  accelerate  the  thawing 


process.  A  most  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  value  of  lemon  juice 
can  be  seen  where  the  fruit  has 
been  commercially  frozen  with 
“synthetic”  chemical  antioxi¬ 
dants.  If  the  fruit  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  the  frozen  state,  a  por¬ 
tion  thawed  with  lemon  juice  will 
retain  that  condition  noticeably 
better  than  the  other  or  control 
portion. 

In  general,  outstanding  benefit 
follows  the  proper  use  of  natural 
lemon  juice  over  and  above  any 
desirable  effects  which  are  indi¬ 
cated  through  the  use  of  indi¬ 
vidual  components  of  lemon  from 
synthetic  sources. 
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Eduralion  in  Nutrition 

A  REVIEW  of  the  work  of  FAO 
during  1949  50  published  in  the 
March,  1951,  issue  of  Food  Manu¬ 
facture  made  mention  of  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  a  hand¬ 
book  on  nutrition  education. 

This  study,*  which  has  now 
been  published,  was  prepared  in 
response  to  a  wide  variety  of  re¬ 
quests  for  information  on  nutrition 
education  from  workers  in  many 
countries.  The  first  part  empha¬ 
sises  the  cultural  and  nutritional 
aspects  of  food  habits,  and  outlines 
the  methods  of  surveying  existing 
conditions  as  a  basis  for  a  pro¬ 
gramme  in*  nutrition  education. 
The  variety  of  approaches  to  edu¬ 
cation  suitable  for  communities  at 
differing  social  and  economic  levels 
of  development  is  discussed  in  the 
second  part. 

An  educational  programme  to 
improve  nutrition  is  concerned 
with  the  production,  consumption, 
purchase,  preservation,  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  food.  In  scope  it  may 
embrace  phases  of  physiology, 
medicine,  agriculture,  home  eco- 

*  Teaching  Better  Nutrition.  A  Study 
of  Approaches  and  Techniques.  Prepared 
by  Jean  A.  S.  Ritchie.  Pp.  i48-(-vii. 
F.\0,  Washington.  Price  los.  6d. 


nomics,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  cultural  anthropology,  and 
assistance  from  workers  in  these 
and  other  fields  is  desirable.  The 
medical  profession,  agriculture 
and  home  improvement  services, 
schools,  private  enterprises,  and 
social  organisations  can  all  play  a 
part,  and  outlines  for  national  pro¬ 
grammes  for  developed  and  under¬ 
developed  countries  are  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  section  on  the  training  of 
nutrition  workers  is  divided  into 
three  parts  dealing  with  the  type  of 
professional  training  required  for 
nutrition  specialists  who  will  pilot 
the  national  schemes;  the  import¬ 
ance  of  introducing  nutrition  into 
the  curriculae  of  other  professions  ; 
and  the  question  of  training  local 
leaders. 

Another  section  deals  with 
teaching  methods,  and  discusses 
ways  of  integrating  the  various 
methods  suggested  in  school  and 
community  programmes. 

Parts  V  and  VI  deal  with  teach¬ 
ing  materials  and  the  evaluation  of 
methods  and  materials,  while  Part 
VII  offers  a  series  of  examples  of 
varying  types  of  programmes  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
appendices  of  the  study  give  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  questionnaire  for  in¬ 
vestigating  food  habits  (U.S.A.); 
a  discussion  of  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  specialists  in  die¬ 
tetics  and  nutrition;  and  methods 
of  introducing  nutrition  education 
into  the  curriculae  of  medical 
students. 


Oil  and  Fat  Stability  Test 

Having  found  most  of  the  methods 
recommended  for  determining  oil 
and  lard  stability  to  be  time-con¬ 
suming  and  unreproducible.  Mil- 
ton  J.  Golden,  author  of  an  article 
in  the  Journal  0/  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  ,Sc\Gn- 

tific  Edition,  40,  119  (1951),  has 
developed  a  simple,  accurate,  and 
reproducible  peroxide  test  for 
determining  the  stability  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  lard. 

The  principle  involved  employs 
a  chemical  determination  based 
on  the  oxidatiqn  of  the  ferrous  ion 
to  the  ferric  ion  by  peroxides  and 
utilising  the  corresponding  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  pink  or  red  colour. 
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News  from  the  Industry 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Scottish  Conference 

A  conference  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Scottish  branches  of  Incorporated 
Plant  Engineers  at  Dunblane  Hotel 
Hydro,  Perthshire,  from  October  5 
to  7. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session 
two  addresses  will  be  given,  the  first 
by  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  I).  Lacy-Hulbert,  B.Sc.,  A.R.I.C., 
A.I.Mech.E.,  M.Inst.F.,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Field,  B.Sc., 
M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  Controller  of 
the  South-East  Scotland  Division  of 
the  British  Electricity  Authority;  on 
the  Sunday  morning  Mr.  L.  G. 
Northcroft,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc. (Eng.), 
M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.H.V.E.,  F.I.Plant 
E.,  will  be  speaking  on  “  Coal  and 
Europe.” 

* 

Revival  of  Bakers’  Exhibition 

Revived  this  year  for  the  first  time 
since  the  w’ar,  the  -tSrd  International 
Bakers’  and  Confectioners’  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  at  Olympia  from 
September  29  to  October  4. 

Besides  a  wide  range  of  equipment 
exhibits — bakery  ovens,  accessories 
and  fittings,  food  products,  and 
materials  used  in  the  trade — there 
!  will  be  displays  by  the  country’s 
•  leading  craftsmen,  and  confectioners 
abroad.  Trophies  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winners  of  the  various  competi¬ 
tions  for  bread  and  confectionery 
craftsmen. 

Six  classes  covering  the  complete 
range  of  Procea  bread  and  rolls  have 
been  sponsored  by  Procea  Products. 
Top  prize  will  be  a  challenge  cup  for 
the  competitor  with  most  points  in 
Procea  classes. 

First  prize  in  each  class  will  be  ten 
guineas,  second  prize  five  guineas, 
third  three  guineas,  and  there  will  be 
three  grades  of  commendations.  In 
each  case  diplomas  will  also  be 
awarded.  No  competitor  will  be 
able  to  win  more  than  one  prize  in 
each  class,  and  the  cup  winner  must 
have  entered  the  company’s  white 
bread  contest. 


Printed  Polythene  in  Packaging 

Realising  that  the  inability  to 
print  commercially  on  polythene 
has  long  formed  a  deterrent  to  its 
use,  the  Rival  Packaging  Division  of 
the  Oppenheimer  Casing  Company 
have  investigated  this  problem,  as  a 
result  of  which  they  are  now  in  a 
position  to  accept  orders  for  printing 
on  polythene  by  two  specially  devel¬ 
oped  processes.  At  the  moment  it  is 
possible  to  offer  only  single  colour 
printing  owing  to  various  technical 
problems  in  printing  multi-colour, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  these  difficulties 
will  be  overcome  before  long. 


Personalia 

Dr.  Joseph  Edwards,  D.Sc.,  Scien¬ 
tific  Adviser  to  the  Milk  Marketing 
Board  and  Head  of  its  Production 
Division,  is  to  make  a  six  weeks’ 
tour  of  Latin-American  countries  on 
behalf  of  FAO  and  UNICEF  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  purpose  is  to 
examine  the  present  state  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  certain  countries, 
which  wdll  include  Guatemala,  Nicar¬ 
agua,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and  Brazil, 
and  to  see  in  what  way  this  can  be 
improved,  where  necessary. 


National  Savings  Drive 

From  the  beginning  of  October 
until  the  following  March,  the 
National  Savings  Movement,  with  its 
300,000  voluntary  w’orkers,  will  be 
engaged  in  an  intensive  “  Lend 
Strength  to  Britain  ”  drive  for  more 
savings  to  help  finance  the  immense 
rearmament  programme  and  to  check 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

For  this  purpose  the  advantages  of 
investing  in  the  new*  3  per  cent. 
National  Savings  Certificates  and 
Defence  Bonds  will  be  stressed 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  many 
towns  and  villages  will  hold  special 
Savings  weeks  with  a  varied  pro¬ 
gramme  of  events. 


It  Must  come  Back 

The  figure  of  an  aborigine  wielding 
a  boomerang  which  stands  on  a 
diamond  enclosing  the  letters  C.R.S. 
w’ith  the  slogan  “  It  Must  Come 
Back  ”  constitutes  the  new  emblem 
of  the  Container  Recovery  Service. 

The  device  bears  out  the  need  for 
emphasis  on  the  urgency  of  recover¬ 
ing  every  available  container.  Target 
for  the  first  year  of  the  rearmament 
drive  is  30,000  tons  of  carton  board. 
This  represents  10  per  cent,  of  the 
country’s  entire  production  and  will 


result  in  a  drastic  cut  in  the  amount 
of  material  available  to  manufac¬ 
turers.  There  is  not  enough  new 
packing  to  meet  present  and  ever 
increasing  demands,  and  the  new  cut 
makes  the  situation  even  more 
critical.  There  is  a  risk  that  distri¬ 
bution  will  break  down  unless  manu¬ 
facturers  can  retrieve  existing  con¬ 
tainers  for  re-issue. 


Chemistry  and  Biology  Courses 

Intended  for  industrial  chemists 
and  research  workers,  the  post-gradu¬ 
ate  course  to  be  held  at  the  Acton 
Technical  College  on  The  Recent 
Chemistry  of  Oils  and  Fats  will  be 
held  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biology  on  Fridays  at  7.30  p.m., 
commencing  on  September  28. 

The  course  on  Modern  Concepts  in 
Biochemistry  to  be  held  in  the  same 
Department  on  Wednesdays  at  7.30 
p.m.,  commencing  on  September  26, 
will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  bio¬ 
chemists,  but  also  to  chemists  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  connected  with  food 
technology  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  compounds  of  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  importance. 


Food  Canning  Productivity  Team 

Representing  management,  engin¬ 
eering,  accountancy,  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  operatives,  a  team  of 
experts  drawn  from  the  principal 
canning  industries  in  Great  Britain 
(excluding  meat  and  milk)  has  been 
making  a  six  weeks’  tour  of  the 
United  States  to  study  productivity 
in  the  American  canning  industry. 
Its  members,  who  are  interested 
principally  in  the  canning  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  beans,  fish,  soups,  and 
sweet  puddings,  are  paying  visits  to 
representative  American  factories.  In 
addition,  they  are  visiting  research 
institutions,  can  makers,  farms  in  the 
larger  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
districts,  and  the  Pacific  fisheries. 

The  team,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Food  Manufacturers’  Federation 
and  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canners’ 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  was 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Anglo-American  Council  on  Produc¬ 
tivity  with  E.C.A.  technical  assist¬ 
ance. 


Citric  Acid  Development 

The  liquidation  of  their  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  company,  John  and 
E.  Sturge  (Citric),  Ltd.,  on  June  30, 
has  been  announced  by  John  and  E. 
Sturge,  Ltd. 

This  change  is  being  made  to  sim¬ 
plify  administration  and  to  facilitate 
the  further  development  of  the  firm’s 
business  in  citric  acid. 
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Itinerant  Foods 

Consumed  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  unusual  conditions, 
Crosse  and  Blackwell  provisions  were 
recently  taken  by  the  Birmingham 
I'niversity  Expedition  to  West  Spitz- 
bergen,  which  is  planning  to  spend 
some  three  months  making  geological 
and  topographical  maps  of  the  area 
between  the  Eidem  Glacier  and  St. 
John’s  Fiord. 


Women  in  Grocery 

A  residential  grocery  course  for 
women  was  opened  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Cadbury  at  the  Beeches  College, 
Bournville,  on  July  24. 

Designed  in  collaboration  with  ex¬ 
perts  in  various  branches  of  the  food 
trade,  the  syllabus  covers  such  topics 
as  food  values,  food  exhibition,  and 
sale  of  foods. 

The  College  has  been  encouraged 
to  organise  the  course  by  reason  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  the 
women’s  residential  confectionery 
courses  which  have  been  held  re¬ 
cently;  if  the  grocery  courses  achieve 
equal  success,  it  is  possible  that 
others,  relevant  to  the  food  trades, 
will  be  planned  in  the  future. 

Changes  of  Address 

The  yeast  production  department 
of  the  Distillers  Company,  which 
deals  with  all  matters  relating  to 
production  at  their  yeast  and  malt 
extract  factories,  was  transferred  on 
July  2,  19.51,  to  13,  South  Charlotte 
Street,  Edinburgh,  2  (telephone 
numbers:  Caledonian  3488/9). 


1910  label  design  (top  pack)  shows  Bournville  in  old  script,  retained  in  the  1950  block, 
but  changed  in  the  tUrd  block  lor  1951  to  bold  sans  serif  type. 

Labelling  through  the  Years 

New’  labels  which  combine  modern 
ideas  with  traditional  design  are  to 
appear  on  the  Cadbury  chocolate 
packs. 

The  label  for  Dairy  Milk  block 
chocolate  originated  in  1906.  The 
first  design — a  scroll  incorporating  a 
tub  of  cream — was  printed  in  gold 
and  black  on  a  pale  lavender  back¬ 
ground.  This  theme  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  in  the  present-day  label  which, 
although  now  in  purple  with  gold 
lettering,  retains  a  suggestion  of  the 
original  scroll  design. 

A  comparable  development  shown 
in  the  illustration  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  Bournville  chocolate, 
packed  In  the  familiar  bright  red 
labels  with  gold  lettering.  This  line, 
which  originated  in  1910,  is  still 
clearly  visible  in  the  style  of  script 
used  for  the  name  “  Bournville.” 

The  script  is  now  being  replaced  by 
a  bold  sans  serif  type. 


housed  a  reception  room,  a  banquet¬ 
ing  hall,  cloakrooms,  kitchen,  and  a 
staff  mess-room.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  smiling  Nippys  were  waiting 
to  receive  the  guests  and  serve  cock¬ 
tails. 

Later,  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  the 
guests  sat  dow’n  to  a  gourmet’s  lun¬ 
cheon. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  guests 
and  the  unusual  conditions,  the  meal 
was  served  in  fifty-five  minutes.  The 
service  was  controlled  centrally  by  a 
director  of  Lyons,  who  occupied  a 
box  from  which  he  could  observe  the 
whole  scene. 

A  staff  of  400  was  required  to  carry 
out  the  entire  operation — one  to 
every  three  gue.sts.  In  addition  to 
the  Nippys,  there  were  cloakroom 
attendants,  platemen,  washers-up, 
porters,  and  other  assistants. 

A  minor  problem  w’as  the  catering 
for  the  staff,  which  called  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  1,600  meals  between  their 
arrival  and  departure. 


The  address  of  M.  Hamburger  and 
Sons  is  now’  Plantation  Hou.se,  Minc¬ 
ing  Lane,  London,  E.C.3.  Telephone 
numbers  remain  unaltered  :  Mansion 
House  4405  (3  lines). 


A  move  to  more  spacious  premises 
at  120/2,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.l  (telephone  number :  Tate 
Gallery  9626)  has  been  made  by 
Waeco  Ltd.  (Fumite  Division). 


Gourmet’s  Luncheon  for  1,200 

One  of  the  biggest  catering  occa¬ 
sions  outside  London  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  W’as  the  luncheon  to  1,200  guests 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  of  VV'ales’s  new  factory  at  Port 
Talbot  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  on 
July  18. 

All  the  material  for  the  five-course 
luncheon  was  taken  177  miles  from 
Cadby  Hall,  London,  to  Port  Talbot. 

The  Private  Catering  Department 
of  J.  Lyons  and  Co.  w’as  provided 
with  an  empty  factory  floor  which 
will  later  hou.se  a  rolling  mill,  and 
had  to  provide  all  other  facilities. 
Equipment,  including  boilers,  gas 
containers,  furniture,  and  hangings, 
W’as  sent  by  rail,  arriving  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  before  the  opening. 

By  the  morning  of  July  18  the  fac¬ 
tory  floor  was  unrecognisable.  It 


Some  of  the  picked  team  of  250  London  Nippys  who  served  1,200  guests  at  the  inaugural 
luncheon  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Wales’s  new  works. 
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Food  Engineering  Equipment 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


A  comprehensive  display  of  electric 
switchgear,  including  high  and  me¬ 
dium  voltage  switchboards,  starters 
for  slip  ring  and  squirrel  cage  induc¬ 
tion  motors,  circuit  breakers  for 
power  distribution  and  for  direct-on 
starting,  control  gear  for  cranes,  and 
a  selection  of  change-over,  limit,  and 
emergency  switches  and  cable  fit¬ 
tings  and  accessories,  are  being 
shown  by  George  Ellison,  Ltd.,  at 
the  Engineering,  Marine,  and  Weld¬ 
ing  Exhibition  which  opened  at 
Olympia  on  August  30  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  September  13. 

An  easily  operated  demonstration 
unit  shows  clearly  the  arrangements 
for  overload  protection  in  the  Ban¬ 
tam  circuit  breaker. 

A  self-honing  hydraulic  control 
valve  is  also  on  show,  and  a  display 
piece  demonstrates  the  simple  yet 
effective  arrangements  for  inter¬ 
locking  with  safety  guards. 

* 

A  number  of  machines  which  have 
not  been  publicly  exhibited  before 
are  among  those  displayed  by  F.  J. 
Edwards,  Ltd. 

Constructed  of  heavy  cast  steel 
ribbed  sections,  rigidly  bolted  and 
braced  to  eliminate  deflection,  a 
Besco  production  guillotine  shearing 
machine  which  is  the  smallest  in  this 
range  of  geared  machines  has  a 
capacity  of  36  in.  by  |  in.  for  mild 
steel.  It  is  of  the  undercrank,  open 
end  type,  geared  and  driven  by 
multi-vee  belts  from  a  self-contained 
3  h.p.  motor  at  1,.500  r.p.m.,  giving 
80  strokes  per  minute. 

A  new  addition  to  the  range  of 
sheet  metal  workers,  hand  tools  is  a 
hand  punch  especially  designed  with 
a  narrow  body  to  facilitate  punching 
in  inaccessible  places,  such  as  the 
w’ebs  and  flanges  of  Tee,  H,  and  deep 
channel  sections. 

Embodying  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments,  the  high  speed  nibbling  ma¬ 
chine  possesses  clean  lines  of  con¬ 
struction  and  a  cutting  capacity  up 
to  in.  mild  steel,  while  another 
introduction,  the  treadle  operated 
guillotine,  has  a  rated  capacity  of 
36  in.  X  18  in.  wide,  by  16  g.  for  mild 
steel. 

A  selection  of  popular  sheet  metal 
working  machines  for  hand  operation 
and  hand  tools  including  lever 
shears,  punches,  bar  benders,  etc., 
are  being  displayed. 

* 

Purity  meters  indicating  steam 
purity  and  boiler  concentration,  the 
Evershed-Straub  degassing  conden¬ 
ser,  and  a  circular  disc  recorder  arc 
among  the  new  products  shown  by 
Evershed  and  Vignoles. 

The  newly  developed  type  of  Bi¬ 
onic  meter  measuring  steam  purity 
by  the  electrical  conductivity  method 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  de¬ 


gassing  condenser.  A  representative 
sample  of  steam  is  condensed  and 
the  meter  measures  its  electrical  con¬ 
ductivity,  which  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  and 
gases  dissolved  in  the  steam. 

The  degassing  condenser  removes 
non-condensable  gases  such  as  am¬ 
monia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  sulphide  from  steam  or  water  so 
that  a  gas-free  sample  may  be  used 
for  conductivity  determination  by 
Bionic  methods. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  steam 
purity  meter,  except  that  it  has  a 
range  up  to  5,000  conductivity  units, 
equivalent  to  a  concentration  of 
about  3,000  parts  of  dissolved  salts 
per  million,  a  new  boiler  concentra¬ 
tion  meter  is  normally  used  with  an 
Evershed  cooler. 

The  circular  disc  recorder  has  been 
designed  for  use  with  various  types 
of  level  and  pressure  transmitter. 
The  instruments  are  of  the  moving 
coil  type  and  are  fitted  with  mag¬ 
netic  damping.  The  charts  have  a 
diameter  of  10^  in.  and  a  scale  length 
of  in.  They  are  scaled  in  terms  of 
the  units  transmitted  and  make  one 
revolution  in  twenty-four  hours,  al¬ 
though  seven-day  instruments  can  be 
supplied. 

Other  items  on  view  include  ap¬ 
paratus  for  distant  indication  and 
control,  electrical  tachometers  for 
industrial  and  marine  use,  a  selection 
of  the  latest  Megger  insulation  and 
earth  testers,  servo  motors,  and  a 
quick  response  recorder. 

* 

An  idea  of  the  scope  of  their  valves 
is  provided  by  the  selection  of  sizes 
exhibited  by  Saunders  Valve  Co. 


Saunders  diaphragm  valve  which  is  quickly 
dismantled  for  daily  sterilisation. 


The  principle  of  cIo.sure  by  means  of 
a  flexible,  impervious,  isolating  dia¬ 
phragm  is  available  for  all  sizes  of 
pipeline  from  J  in.  to  14  in.  The 
smallest  of  these  is  shown  in  its  stan¬ 
dard  diecast  form  and  a  10  in.  model, 
typical  of  the  larger  valves,  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  pressure  controlled 
demonstration  unit. 

Screwed  and  flanged  models,  angle 
and  .straight  bodies,  bib  end,  and 
rose  coupling  valves  are  shown  in 
different  sizes,  materials,  and  finishes. 

The  full  bore,  straight-through 
valve,  for  use  with  fluids  which 
necessitate  rodding  or  brushing 
through  occasionally  to  ensure  effi¬ 
cient  flow  conditions,  reveals  other 
features  such  as  gear  and  spindle 
isolation  and  the  ability  to  close 
effectively  even  with  small  solids  in 
suspension. 

Linked  with  the  valve  exhibit  in  a 
practical  manner,  by  delivering  the 
fluid  flowing  through  the  “  live  ” 
display,  are  two  l|  in./ 2  in.  Safran 
self-contained  pumps.  Powered  by 
^  h.p.  motors,  each  unit  delivers 
‘2,280  gallons  per  hour  at  10  ft.  head. 


An  Edwards  guillotine  shearing  machine. 
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S.C.I.  Annual  Meeting 

A  CROWDED  WEEK  OE  EVENTS 


More  than  800  members  and  guests, 
a  record  for  a  post-war  meeting,  at¬ 
tended  the  seventieth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry  in  London  in  July.  One  of 
the  outstanding  events  in  a  crowded 
week  was  the  award  of  the  Society’s 
medal  to  Prof.  E.  C.  Dodds,  F.R.S., 
Director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute 
of  Biochemistry. 

Several  distinguished  foreigners  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  and  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Dinner  seven  of  them  were 
presented  with  honorary  member¬ 
ship.  Two  of  them  were  Nobel  prize 
winners — Prof.  P.  Karrer  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Prof.  A.  W.  K.  Tiselius 
of  Sweden.  Other  distinguished 
foreigners  thus  honoured  were  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rand,  former  President  of 
Monsanto  Chemicals  Inc.  (repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  E.  O’Neal,  chairman 
of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.),  and 
Dr.  A.  Wilhelm  of  Ciba,  Switzerland. 

As  is  customary  at  the  Annual 
Dinners  of  the  S.C.I.,  the  ceremony 
of  bestowing  the  chain  of  office  on 
the  incoming  President  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  new  President  is  Mr. 
John  Rogers,  O.B.E.,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  Imperial  Chemi¬ 
cal  Industries,  and  he  took  the  chain 
of  office  from  the  retiring  President, 
Mr.  Stanley  Robson. 

The  toast  of  the  S.C.I.  at  the 
Dinner  was  proposed  by  Sir  Roderic 
Hill,  Rector  of  Imperial  College. 
The  guests  were  proposed  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  Lampitt,  and  replies  were 
given  by  Prof.  Adrian,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Prof.  Tiselius. 

Sulphur  was  the  subject  of  this 
year’s  Presidential  Address,  and  in  it 
Mr.  Robson,  showed  how,  for  the  past 
century,  sulphur  has  been  a  critical 


Appointments 

Mr.  L.A.C.  Bartlett,  A.M.I.Mech.E., 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  H.  May,  M.C.,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
George  Kent  Ltd. 

Obituary 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Morgan,  President  of 
Smith’s  Potato  Crisps  (1929)  and 
other  industrial  undertakings,  on 
July  4  at  the  age  of  74. 


Mr.  Charles  D.  Snell,  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Beth  Label  and 
Wrapper  Machines  on  July  21,  at  the 
age  of  65. 

Mr.  Snell,  a  w’ell-known  member 
of  the  canning  industry,  played  an 
important'  part  in  the  building  up  of 
the  company,  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  since  1906.  Members  of 
the  “  Can  Cans  ”  Club  will  remem¬ 
ber  him  as  its  energetic  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  secretary. 


commodity.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
present  situation  had  a  parallel  in 
1838  when  Sicilian  supplies  of  brim¬ 
stone  were  cut  and  British  manufac¬ 
turers  embarked  on  a  large  pro¬ 
gramme  of  conversion  to  pyrites 
burning.  By  1860  pyrites  completely 
dominated  the  sulphuric  acid  in¬ 
dustry  in  Great  Britain  and  it 
seemed  there  would  never  be  a  return 
to  brimstone  for  acid  manufacture. 

The  technological  revolution  that 
changed  all  this  and  brought  us  to 
our  present  dependence  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  brimstone  was  the  Frasch  process 
for  the  superheated  steam  extraction 
of  sulphur  from  the  domes  of  the 
Texas  Gulf  area.  Mr.  Robson  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  future  much 
greater  quantities  of  sulphur  should 
be  obtained  from  metallurgical  pro¬ 
cesses.  Other  sources  which  should 
be  developed  are  natural  gas  and 
petroleum.  Anhydrite,  of  course, 
was  another  source  which  was  being 
actively  developed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  theme  of  the  scientific  session 
of  the  meetings  was  water  in  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  subjects  of  papers 
given  ranged  from  the  production  of 
distilled  water  by  de-ionis^tion  to 
disposal  of  industrial  waste  waters. 
Corrosion,  instrumentation,  and  hy¬ 
droponics  were  other  subjects  in  the 
symposium. 

A  large  number  of  work’s  visits 
were  arranged.  Among  those  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  food  industry 
were  Tate  and  Lyle’s  sugar  refinery, 
J.  Lyons  bakeries  and  kitchens, 
Huntley  and  Palmers  biscuit  factory, 
Glaxo  Laboratories,  Metal  Box  Co., 
and  the  creameries  and  laboratories 
of  L’nited  Dairies  and  Express  Dairy 
Co. 


Milk  Processing  and  Control  Courses 

A  course  of  study  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon¬ 
don  Institute  in  Milk  Processing  and 
Control  will  be  recommenced  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1951,  at  Chelsea  Poly¬ 
technic.  This  is  the  final  course, 
Section  B.  Chemical  and  Microbio¬ 
logical  Control  of  Milk  Processing 
(September  to  Easter). 

The  syllabus  of  the  Final  Examina¬ 
tion  in  this  subject  will  be  covered  by 
attendance  on  two  evenings  per  w’eek, 
that  for  Microbiological  Control  on 
Mondays,  6.30-8.30  p.m.,  and  that 
for  Chemical  Control  on  Fridays, 
6.30-8.30  p.m. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
Final  Examination  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  students  are  required 
to  have  passed  previously  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examination,  but  suitably 
qualified  students  who  have  not  done 
so  will  be  admitted  to  the  Final 
Course. 


In  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
two  series  of  lectures  on  special 
aspects  of  dairy  technology  will  be 
held  during  the  autumn  and  spring 
terms  as  follows : 

First  Series 

Nov.  6.  Inaugural  Lecture.  "  Metals 
and  the  Dairy  Industry,”  by  Dr. 
Richard  Seligman  (Chairman,  A.P.V. 
Co.).  C/iairman,  E.  Capstick,  M.C., 
M.Sc.  (Director,  I’nited  Dairies  (Lon¬ 
don)  ). 

Nov.  ij.  ”  Milk  Proteins,”  by  R. 
Aschaflenburg,  Ph.D.  (National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Research  in  Dairying). 

Nov.  20.  "Cream,”  by  E.  L. 
Crossley,  B.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.  (Professor  of 
Dairying,  UniversiU’  of  Reading). 

Nov.  27.  "Operation  and  Mainten¬ 
ance  of  HTST  Plant,”  bv  J.  R.  Cut- 
tell,  A.M.L.Mech.E.  (A.P.V.  Co.). 

Dec.  4.  ”  Factors  Affecting  the 

Composition  of  Milk,”  by  S.  J.  Row¬ 
land,  Ph.D.  (National  Institute  for 
Research  in  Dairying). 

Second  Series 

Feb.  12.  ”  Some  .\spects  of  Plant 

Management,”  by  T.  T.  R.  Ashton, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Express  Dairy  Co.). 

Feb.  19.  "Bottle  Filling  and  Cap¬ 
ping,”  bv  A.  Graham  Enock  (The 
(iraham-Enock  Mfg.  Co.). 

Feb.  26.  ”  Steam  Raising,”  by 

R.  F.  Hurley,  O.B.E.,  F.Inst.F.  (Fuel 
Research  Institute,  Greenwich). 

Mar.  4.  ”  The  Control  of  Boilers 

and  Boiler  Water,”  by  E.  L.  Streat- 
field,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.Chem.E.  (Filtrators, 
Ltd.). 

The  lectures  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  up  -  to  -  date  information  for 
persons  holding  managerial  or  execu¬ 
tive  posts  in  the  dairy  industry,  for 
dairy  laboratory  workers,  food  chem¬ 
ists,  public  health  officers,  public 
analysts,  and  others  of  professional 
standing  interested  in  milk.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  for  questions  and 
discussion.  Cost  of  admission  to  each 
series  of  lectures  will  be  7s.  6d. 


Presentation  of  a  Plaque 

d  “  Presented  by  those  who  work  for 
>  him  as  a  token  of  their  high  regard  ” 
was  the  inscription  on  a  bronze 
.plaque  presented  to  Dr.  Richard 
5-  Seligman,  founder  and  chairman  of 
The  A.P.V’.  Company,  by  the  works 
and  office  staff. 

The  presentation  was  prompted  by 
y  the  realisation  that  this  would  proh- 
ably  be  the  last  year  in  which  the 
•n  employees  would  find  themselves  to- 
it  gether  at  the  birthplace  of  the  com- 
s>  pany  in  Wandsworth  before  the  move 
to  Crawley  commenced,  and  took 
le  place  at  an  informal  ceremony  in  one 
id  of  the  shops  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
id  Works  standing  on  the  site  of  the  old 
‘d  malt  house  that  formed  the  original 
r-  works  opened  in  1910. 
ly  Dr.  Seligm’an  was  requested  to 
le  allow  the  plaque  to  be  mounted  in  a 
Ell  suitable  place  in  the  new  works  now 
being  built  at  Crawley. 
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memorate  not  only  the  anniversary 
of  the  125th  birthday  of  the  firm,  but 
also  their  exhibition  of  apparatus  at 
the  1951  British  Instrument  Indus¬ 
tries  Exhibition. 

A  small  selection  of  their  products 
is  described  and  illustrated  and 
there  is  an  article  on  the  origin  of 
the  company  and  its  progress  during 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 

* 

News  from  London,  Hadfield,  and 
Fraserburgh,  with  a  short  article  on 
the  founder  of  the  latter  town,  and  a 
description  of  the  company’s  exhibits 
at  the  Isle  of  Man  exhibition,  to¬ 
gether  with  sports  notes,  personality 
portraits,  and  social  news,  comprise 
the  contents  of  the  summer  issue  of 
Maconochie  Magazine. 

* 

In  the  many  and  varied  problems 
of  power  transmission,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  electro-magnetic  clutch 
and  brake  is  unlimited.  The  inherent 
features  of  the  compact  yet  simple 
design  of  the  electro-magnetic  trans¬ 
mission  equipment  made  by  Rapid 
Magnetic  Machines  which  ensure  the 
provision  of  a  continuous,  accurate, 
and  reliable  means  of  transmitting, 
arresting,  or  limiting  rotary  move¬ 
ment  are  described  in  the  company’s 
new  publication. 

Basic  recipes  for  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer,  given  in  a  recent 
leaflet  issued  by  B.  Young  and  Co., 
include  suggestions  for  soft  ice 
cream,  ice  cream  for  hardening,  and 
ice  lollies.  Special  recipes  are  also 
given  for  a  mix  using  freely  available 
ingredients  and  for  a  mix  using  allo¬ 
cated  ingredients  only. 

The  leaflet,  which  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  to  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country,  is  attractively  produced, 
and  folds  to  a  convenient  size  for  use 
and  reference.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  manufacturers. 


Company  News 

Despite  unusual  manufacturing 
difficulties  experienced  during  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1951,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  principal  product, 
Energen  rolls,  was  fully  met,  it  was 
reported  in  the  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  Energen  Foods  Co. 

A  factory  at  Ashford,  Kent,  had 
been  acquired  and  the  first  of  three 
production  units  was  being  installed. 

An  entirely  new  product,  breakfast 
flakes,  had  been  introduced,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  company  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture 
several  proprietary  products  which 
were  discontinued  during  the  war. 

The  net  profit  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  payment  of  a  final  divi¬ 
dend  of  17j  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  15  per  cent,  last  year,  and  to 
increase  the  undivided  profit  carried 
forward  to  the  current  year. 
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Visit  from  U.S.  Publisher 

Mr.  Howard  B.  Grant,  publisher 
of  Ice  Cream  Field,  a  prominent 
.\merican  journal  for  the  ice  cream 
industry,  visited  Great  Britain  with 
his  wife  recently. 

Although  he  spent  only  three  days 
in  England,  Mr.  Grant  managed  to 
contact  some  of  the  leading  figures 
in  the  British  ice  cream  industry,  and 
spent  one  morning  looking  round 
Young’s  gelatine  plant  in  Grange 
Road,  Bermondsey. 


Competing  with  the  Continent 
A  tour  of  Continental  bakeries, 
food  factories,  catering  establish¬ 
ments,  and  similar  centres  was 
undertaken  recently  by  the  Scottish 
Bakery  Students’  Association.  As  on 
their  earlier  visit  to  Switzerland,  the 
intention  was  to  compare  Continental 
methods  and  practice  and  to  attempt, 
in  so  far  as  materials  and  controls 
would  permit,  the  development  of 
improved  production  by  Scottish 
bakeries. 


Booklets  Received 

Heat  sealing,  water  resistant,  non- 
tacky  coatings  are  stated  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  new  coating  composition, 
the  subject  of  a  British  Patent,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Packaging  Abstracts. 
Another,  of  American  origin,  can  be 
applied  to  the  end  labels  of  bread 
wrappers  and  w’ill  adhere  to  and  form 
a  seal  for  any  of  the  usual  bread¬ 
wrapping  sheets,  such  as  waxed  or 
untreated  paper  or  regenerated  cellu¬ 
lose.  Methods  of  making  wrapping 
materials  resistant  to  bacteria  and 
fungi  are  described  in  another  item. 

* 

The  special  features  which  combine 
to  make  their  Freon  condensing  units 
dependable,  efficient,  and  capable  of 
meeting  the  exacting  demands  of 
industry  are  indicated  in  a  new 
brochure  produced  by  York  Shipley. 

A  leaflet  also  prepared  by  the 
company  for  the  guidance  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trades  shows  how  their 
refrigeration  equipment  may  be 
utilised  to  preserve  the  weight, 
flavour,  and  appearance  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  harvest  to  the 
home. 

» 

The  opening  of  a  new  depot  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  lighting  in  the 
home,  and  training  courses  for 
factory  workers,  are  a  few’  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  Pea-Pod,  house  magazine  of 
Batchelors  Peas. 

» 

Conforming  to  the  tradition  created 
by  John  Joseph  Griffin  in  his  famous 
catalogues,  and  following  the  prac¬ 
tical  descriptive  method  that  has  been 
maintained  from  1826  to  the  present 
day,  Griffin  and  Tatlock’s  souvenir 
catalogue  has  been  produced  to  com- 


OBITER  DICTA 

•  I  can’t  get  on  with  this 
paralysed  milk. — You  ng  School¬ 
girl. 

•  The  best  audiences  to  hear 
you  try  out  lines  are  cows. — 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier. 

•  Oils  for  edible  purposes, 
such  as  margarine  and  soap. — 
Extract  from  a  letter  received. 

•  My  father,  a  Yorkshireman, 
likes  prunes  wrapped  in  bacon 
for  breakfast. —  Correspondent 
to  the  “  Sunday  Express.” 

•  Don’t  gallop  the  heifers — it 
makes  things  tough  for  the 
housewife. — Appeal  to  meat 
men  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

•  I  want  the  people  to  have 
the  food  they  like — not  the 
products  of  a  set  plan  of  White¬ 
hall. — Mr.  Maurice  Webb,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Food. 

•  Fewer  people  are  eating  por¬ 
ridge  for  breakfast  because  they 
have  not  enough  time  to  make 
it  in  the  morning  rush  to  work. 
— “  Evening  Standard.” 

•  But  for  the  advertising  of 
dentifrice,  many  people  would 
have  such  bad  teeth  they  would 
not  be  able  to  enjoy  Cadbury’s 
chocolate. — Jens  Enner  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

•  On  an  average  wage,  it  takes 
33  minutes  to  earn  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  sausages. — Mr.  R. 
Graham  Page,  prospective  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  for  North 
Islington. 

•  How’  much  longer  is  this 
milk  sausage — this  Ministerial 
monstrosity — to  be  allowed  to 
continue?  When  are  we  going 
to  get  a  decent  sausage? — Mr. 
G.  Nabarro,  M.P. 

•  Not  only  are  they  not  nice, 
but  they  ooze  rottenness  and  I 
expect  to  see  a  crocodile  come 
out  of  one.  We  think  the  Irish 
exporters  should  be  called  over 
the  coals;  they  have  no  right  to 
send  us  such  bad  eggs. — Surrey 
housewife  on  Irish  eggs. 

•  The  Ministry  of  Food  is 
losing  £^8,000  a  week  because 
it  is  unable  to  operate  the  new 
price  lists.  No  one  has  the 
courage  to  tell  the  British 
housewife  that  she  has  got  to 
pay  Is.  Id.  for  her  lOd.  meat 
ration,  but  what  they  will  have 
the  courage  to  do  in  a  few’ 
w’eeks’  time  is  to  buy  more 
meat,  put  up  the  ration  to  lid., 
and  charge  Is.  2d. — Alderman 
Rymill,  speaking  at  the  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  the  Lines. 
Council. 
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Glycerine  Used  in  Food  Freezing 

The  value  of  glycerine  in  improv¬ 
ing  methods  for  quick  freezing  foods 
is  indicated  by  J.  Lomholdt-Pedersen 
in  U.S.  Patent  2,529,939.  The  first 
step  in  his  process  is  immersion 
freezing  in  a  neutral  liquid,  such  as 
a  glycerine-alcohol  mixture  at  about 
—  5‘  C'.;  the  second  .step  is  further 
freezing  by  low  temperature  gas  or 
air. 

According  to  the  patent,  the  im¬ 
mersion  freezing  step  causes  a  hard 
shell  to  form  on  the  food  product, 
preventing  subsequent  loss  of  liquids 
and  juices.  Meat,  for  example,  re¬ 
tains  its  flavour,  aroma,  colour,  and 
weight  to  a  far  greater  extent  when 
frozen  by  the  new  tw’o-step  method 
than  when  frozen  only  by  air.  The 
liquid  process  can  be  applied  readily 
in  existing  freezing-by-air  plants. 


OV  ERSEAS  ENQUIRIES 
Oil  and  Flour  Extraction  Plant 

The  First  Secretary  (Commercial) 
at  the  British  Embassy,  Bogota,  has 
advised  that  the  Instituto  Nacional 
de  Amastecimientos,  Edificio  Caja 
Colombiana  de  Ahorros,  Bogota,  is 
planning  to  erect  a  plant  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  and  flour  from  soya 
beans  and  would  be  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  complete  plant. 

The  Institute  is  a  Colombian 
Government  agency  concerned  with 
the  public  food  supply,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  interested  United  King¬ 
dom  manufacturers  should  send  full 
details,  including  delivery  dates  and 
any  available  literature  of  suitable 

flant  they  can  offer,  direct  to  the 
nstitute  at  the  address  given. 

» 

Abattoir  Equipment 

The  United  Kingdom  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Cape  Town  reports  that 
he  has  been  approached  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Morris,  .B. Sc. Eng.,  A.M.I.C.E.,'  City 
Engineer,  Cape  Town,  concerning  the 
construction  in  the  near  future  of  a 
new’  modern  municipal  abattoir  com¬ 
plete  with  all  ancillaries,  which  the 
City  Council  have  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Morris  is  interested  in 
obtaining  information  from  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  of  the 
various  types  of  abattoir  equipment 
and  machinery  used  in  up-to-date 
abattoirs  and  in  abattoir  by-products 
plants. 

United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  in  this  enquiry 
are  invited  to  forward  catalogues, 
descriptive  literature,  etc.,  to  Mr. 
Morris  at  the  City  Hall,  Cape  Town. 

A  copy  of  the  preliminary  details 
involved  in  the  provision  of  the  abat¬ 
toirs  is  available  for  inspection  in 
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Room  1073,  Than\es  House  North, 
Millbank,  London,  S.W.l.  (Tele¬ 
phone  :  Victoria  9040,  Ext.  2763.) 


Chocolates  and  Sweets 

The  First  Secretary  (Commercial) 
at  Beirut  has  reported  that  the  Comp- 
toir  National  de  Commerce,  Rue 
Moutran,  Beirut,  desires  to  contact 
United  Kingdom  firms  who  manufac¬ 
ture  “de  luxe  “  chocolates  and 
sweets.  They  are  not  interested  in 
popular  chocolates  but  in  British 
makes  competing  with  French  types 
such  as  “  La  Marquise  de  Sevigne,” 
“  Jacquin,”  or  “  Marquis.” 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  forward  quotations  direct  to 
the  Beirut  firm. 

* 

Chocolate-covered  Biscuits 

The  L’nited  Kingdom  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Newfoundland  at  Montreal  has 
reported  that  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sage, 
principal  in  the  Colonial  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Mitchell  Building,  Water 
Street,  St.  Johns,  desires  to  obtain 
from  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  of 
chocolate-covered  biscuits  for  sale  as 
individual  (preferably  w’rapped)  bars 
at  the  five  or  ten  cent  level. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  forward  dollar  quotations 
c.i.f.  Canada  together,  if  possible 
with  literature  and  samples,  direct 
to  Mr.  Sage. 

* 

Food  Products 

The  British  Consulate  General  at 
New  Orleans  has  advised  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Relations  and  Export  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
Bert  L.  Swain  Co.,  220,  Filmore 
Avenue,  New  Orleans,  wish  to  receive 


The  amount  of  rapeseed  required  to  fill 
the  ipaces  round  a  loaf  when  placed  in  a 
box  of  known  siie  ia  uaed  aa  a  meana  of 
meaauring  the  loaf  volume  of  bread  by 
acientiata  in  the  American  Oeneral  Mills' 
Research  Laboratories.  • 


quotations  from  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  of  kippered  herrings 
in  tins;  marmalade,  preserves,  and 
jams  in  glass;  and  shortbread  and 
biscuits  in  tins. 

United  Kingdom  firms  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  enquiry  should  for¬ 
ward  full  particulars  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  direct  to  the  company,  giving 
quotations  in  dollars  c.i.f.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  together  with  an  indication  of 
delivery  dates,  and,  if  possible,  speci¬ 
men  labels  and  catalogues. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Special  Register  Information 
Service  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Thames 
House  North,  Millbank,  London,  S.W.i. 


International  Cheese  Conference 

The  International  Cheese  Confer¬ 
ence,  called  to  complete  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cheese  Convention  drafted 
at  Stresa,  Italy,  last  May,  was  held 
recently  at  The  Hague.  Countries 
represented  by  Government  delegates 
included  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Italy,  Norway,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
Representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
isation,  the  E.C.A.,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Federation  attended 
as  observers. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  to  reach  an  agreement  on  two 
articles  of  the  Convention,  namely, 
those  which  provide  for  the  naming 
and  the  processing  of  certain  types 
of  cheese  made  in  one  country  and 
imitated  by  another. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  countries 
imitating  (Dutch)  Gouda  cheese,  for 
example,  must  prefix  Gouda  with 
their  country’s  name  and  the  imita¬ 
tion  must  be  identical  with  the 
original  in  colour,  shape,  taste,  and 
fat  content. 

Cheese  such  as  Roquefort  and 
Gorgonzola  are  absolutely  protected 
against  imitation. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  extend  . 
the  period  for  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  by  four  months,  dating 
from  July  15. 


West  German  Meat  for  Britain  ? 

West  Germany  hopes  to  export 
mutton  and  bacon  to  Britain  next 
winter,  according  to  a  Bonn  Govern¬ 
ment  official.  At  present.  West  Ger¬ 
many  sends  Britain  canned  meat  but 
virtually  no  fresh  meat. 

The  official  said  Anglo-German 
talks  would  probably  be  held  this 
autumn  to  see  if  the  sheep  popula¬ 
tion  was  large  enough  to  allow  a 
mutton  surplus  after  covering  home 
needs.  Experts  were  optimistic  that 
this  autumn  the  pig  population  could 
be  increased  from  its  present  12  mil¬ 
lion  to  15  million. 
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Technology  Review 

In  the  May  issue  of  The  Technology 
Hcvleic,  edited  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  there  is  an 
interesting  article  on  Acadia,  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
(.’entre  for  Geological  Sciences  has 
been  established,  and  where  Canadian 
and  American  students  find  ample 
opportunity  to  cement  international 
friendships  while  studying  Nova 
Scotia’s  unusually  varied  geology. 

Another  interesting  article  deals 
with  the  “  Mesquite  Tree  and  the 
Southwest  this  tree,  although  long 
praised  for  its  beauty  and  usefulness, 
is  now  being  fought  as  a  merciless 
invader  of  cattle  grazing  land. 


Norway  Exports  Butter  and  Eggs 

The  Director  of  the  Norwegian 
Dairies’  Sales  Centre  states  that  en¬ 
quiries  about  Norwegian  butter  have 
been  received  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America,  North 
Africa,  and  a  number  of  countries 
elsewhere.  So  far  this  year  300  tons 
of  butter  have  been  shipped  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  further  exports  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Norway  has  also  this  year 
exported  350  tons  of  eggs  to  Western 
Germany,  as  against  1,200  tons  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
Norwegian-German  trade  agreement 
envisages  an  export  of  1,500  tons  of 
eggs  in  1951. 


Change  of  Address 

The  address  of  the  Directorate  of 
Scientific  Development,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  has  now  been  changed  to 
Chichester  House,  Chichester  Street, 
Belfast,  and  all  correspondence 
should  now  be  sent  to  this  new 
address.  The  telephone  number  is 
Belfast  28271. 


World  Cocoa  Exports 

Exports  of  cocoa  beans  from  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  in  1950  totalled 
1,021  million  lb.,  the  second  highest 
amount  in  history  according  to  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton.  World  cocoa  shipments  rose 
rapidly  from  about  225  million  lb.  in 
1900  to  a  record  total  of  1,655  million 
lb.  in  1939.  Shipments  in  1949 
amounted  to  1,611  million  lb. 

The  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  fur¬ 
nished  about  one  half  of  world  cocoa 
exports  in  1950;  shipments  from  the 
Gold  Coast  amounted  to  587  million 
lb.,  while  exports  from  Nigeria 
totalled  224  million  lb.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  decline  of  23  million  lb.  for 
the  Gold  Coast  and  eight  million  lb. 
for  Nigeria  from  1949  exports. 

Brazil  showed  a  slight  rise  to  293 
million  lb.  compared  with  292  million 
lb.  in  1949.  The  Ivory  Coast, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  also  showed 
export  gains  over  1949. 


U.K.  Prices  for  Danish  Eggs 

Britain  is  to  pay  an  average  of 
Kr.  107  per  kg.  more  for  Danish 
shell  eggs  in  the  period  October  1, 
1951,  to  September  30,  1951,  by 
agreement  between  the  I’. K.  Ministry 
of  F'ood  and  the  Danish  Egg  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  present  price  paid  by  Britain 
for  Danish  shell  eggs  is  Kr.  3  70  per 
kg.  The  new  price  level  will  vary 
slightly  according  to  the  season  and 
quantities  delivered  over  various 
periods. 

Britain  has  agreed  to  maintain 
imports  at  75  per  cent,  of  Denmark’s 
exportable  eggs  .surplus,  as  hitherto. 


Sweden  Reduces  Sugar  Tax 

Sweden  has  lowered  the  export  tax 
on  sugar  from  50  to  40  Ore  per  kg. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
pressure  from  sweet  exporters,  and 
will  bring  down  the  prices  of  sweets, 
chocolates,  and  other  confectionery 
which  Sweden  exports  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  reduction  lowers  the  tax  to 
the  level  obtaining  on  June  24  last. 


Donegal’s  New  Cannery 

A  new  factory  for  the  canning  of 
fish,  meat,  and  vegetables  has  been 
opened  at  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Done¬ 
gal. 


News  from  the  Ministries 


Sugar  Delivery  Charge 

The  reduced  charge  of  6d.  per  cwt., 
which  for  several  years  has  been 
applied  to  sugar  delivered  by  a  re¬ 
finer  direct  to  manufacturers’ 
premises,  was  withdrawn  on  July  15. 
Instead,  the  full  charge  of  9d.  per 
cwt.  permitted  by  the  Sugar  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1947,  is 
being  collected. 


Milk  and  Dairies  Advisory  Committee 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  after  consulting  the  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Food  and  the  Minister  of 
Health,  has  appointed  the  Central 
Milk  and  Dairies  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  to  advise  him  on  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  Milk  and 
Dairies  Regulations.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 
The  Earl  Waldegrave  (chairman). 
The  Viscount  Newport,  Councillor 

G.  A.  Watson  Allan,  Charles  Brown, 
J.  VV.  Bruford,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.  A. 
Capstick,  Stanley  Clifford,  O.B.E., 
Dr.  Marjorie  Day,  J.P.,  F.  East- 
wood,  Dr.  A.  Elliott,  M.D.,  Ch.B., 
M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.,  Ben 
Hinds,  J.P.,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hughes,  Prof. 

H.  D.  Kay,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 
Capt.  G.  E.  McC.  Kemball,  R. 
Howard  Moore,  Tudor  H.  Price, 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Struthers,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
D.P.H.,  F.  Vincent,  George  Wal¬ 
worth,  M.A.,  Dip. Agric. (Cantab.). 

Brigadier  G.  R.  Rowbotham, 
C.B.E.,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Committee, 
and  all  communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  at  14/21,  Chester 
Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  London, 
N.W.l. 


Canadian  Canned  Salmon 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
about  6,000  tons  of  Canadian  canned 
salmon  from  this  year’s  catch  have 
been  concluded  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food.  This  is  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  than  the  Ministry  bought 
from  Canada  last  year.  Canning  has 
only  just  begun  and  the  salmon  will 
not  he  available  for  distribution  in 
Great  Britain  until  next  year. 


Sugar  for  Bees 

Beekeepers  may  obtain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  allowance  of  10  lb.  of  sugar  per 
colony  between  July  30,  1951,  and 
January  26,  1952.  This  allowance, 
together  with  the  stores  of  honey 
which  beekeepers  should  leave  in  the 
hives  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  for 
winter  feeding. 


Application  for  permits  must  be 
made  during  the  period  July  30, 
1951,  to  January  26,  1952,  on  the 
official  application  form  obtainable 
at  local  food  offices.  The  completed 
form  should  be  countersigned  by  a 
responsible  person  and  returned  by 
the  applicant  to  the  food  office. 

An  additional  maximum  allowance 
of  5  lb.  of  sugar  per  colony  for  spring 
feeding  will  be  made  available  be¬ 
tween  January  26  and  June  28,  1952. 
Beekeepers  may,  if  they  wish,  draw 
this  allowance  with  the  winter  one. 


Specified  Areas  Declared 

The  Milk  (Special  Designations) 
(Specified  Areas)  Order,  1951,  de¬ 
claring  the  London  and  Portsmouth 
areas  as  specified  areas  under  The 
Food  and  Drugs  (Milk,  Dairies,  and 
Artificial  Cream)  Act,  1950,  was  laid 
in  draft  before  Parliament  on  June  7. 
No  objection  having  been  raised,  the 
Minister  of  Food  has  now  signed  the 
Order,  which  will  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  October  1,  1951. 

From  that  date  all  milk  sold  by 
retail  within  the  London  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  areas  must  be  special  desig¬ 
nated  milk,  that  is  sterilised  milk, 
pasteurised  milk,  tuberculin  tested 
milk,  or  accredited  milk  from  a 
single  herd. 
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Export  Licensing  Change 

Seed  potatoes  of  all  varieties  may 
be  exported  without  individual  li¬ 
cence  from  August  1  until  May  31, 
1952. 

The  Open  General  Licence  provid¬ 
ing  for  this  has  been  made  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  Scotland,  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Exporters  are  warned  that,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  to  retain  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  seed  potatoes  for 
home  planting,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  amend  this  Licence  to  restrict  the 
exports  of  some  varieties,  should 
there  be  any  indication  that  there 
will  be  insufficient  seed  left  for 
United  Kingdom  needs. 


Imports  of  Canned  Fruit 

Canned  fruit  (other  than  mandarin 
oranges,  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
fruit  cocktail,  two  fruits,  fruit  salad, 
grapefruit,  and  pineapple,  including 
crushed  pineapple)  may  now  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Western  Germany  and 
France  (including  IVench  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunisia)  under  block 
licences  granted  to  individual  traders. 

Traders  wishing  to  share  in  these 
arrangements  should  submit  an  ap¬ 
plication  on  Board  of  Trade  Form 
ILB/A  (Revised),  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Import  Licensing  Branch,  Romney 
House,  Tufton  Street,  London,  S.W.l, 
from  the  usual  Customs  Offices,  or 
from  the  Ministry  of  Food,  Canned 
Fish,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  Division, 
39,  York  Terrace,  London,  N.W.l. 
For  administrative  convenience,  im¬ 
porters  are  asked  to  send  such  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  Board  of  Trade  through 
the  Ministry  of  Food  at  the  above 
address. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  will  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  conditions  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  discontinue  im¬ 
ports,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  revoke 
licences  without  warning. 


White  Fish  Authority  Appointed 

In  pursuance  of  Sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sea  Fish  Industry  Act,  1951, 
which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
May  10,  1951,  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Fisheries,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  and  the 
Minister  of  Food,  acting  jointly,  have 
now  formally  appointed  the  following 
persons,  previously  appointed  as 
members  designate,  to  be  members 
of  the  White  Fish  Authority: 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Lindsay  Burnett, 
G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  LL.D. 
(chairman);  William  Yeaman  (deputy 
chairman);  Peter  Douglas  Hay  Dunn, 
C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  A.C.I.S.;  Charles 
James  Knight,  O.B.E.;  and  George 
Cedric  Wilson,  O.B.E. 


The  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Authority  will  act  as  chairman  of 
the  Scottish  Committee  of  the 
Authority  which  will  exercise  in 
respect  of  Scotland  functions  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  by  the  Authority.  The 
other  members  appointed  to  that 
Committee  by  the  Ministers  are : 
Captain  John  Steele  Allan,  D.L., 
F.R.I.C.;  Alan  Howieson  Brewster 
Grant;  John  Sullivan;  and  Robert 
Drysdale  Winton,  C.A. 

The  appointments  of  Mr.  Knight 
and  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Committee  other  than  Mr.  Yeaman 
are  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  offices  of  the  Authority  are  at 
Conyngham  Hall,  Knaresborough, 
Yorkshire.  The  temporary  offices  of 
the  Scottish  Committee  are  at  7, 
Meuse  Lane,  Edinburgh,  2. 


Price  Increases  for  Paper  and  Board 

The  maximum  prices  for  home-pro¬ 
duced  newsprint,  mechanical  print¬ 
ing  paper,  and  kraft  liner  board 
were  increased  on  July  30  to  cover 
increased  production  costs,  due 
mainly  to  the  higher  price  of  im¬ 
ported  wood  pulp. 

After  a  careful  review  of  existing 
costs  and  prices  the  Minister  of 
Materials  has  made  Orders  authoris¬ 
ing  increases  of  £6  18s.  9d.  per  ton 
for  newsprint,  £11  12s.  Hd.  to  £25  10s. 
a  ton  for  mechanical  printing  paper 
according  to  grade,  and  £26  a  ton 
for  kraft  liner  board. 

The  changes  are  made  under  the 
Newsprint  (Prices)  (Amendment  No. 
5)  and  Paper  (Prices)  (No.  2) 
(Amendment  No.  -1),  Orders  [S.I. 
1951,  Nos.  1323  (price  2d.  net)  and 
1325  (price  3d.  net)]. 


Canadian  Wheat  and  Flour 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Council  in  London, 
the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of 
Food  and  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
discussed  the  quantities  of  wheat  and 
ffour  which  the  United  Kingdom 
would  buy  from  Canada  during  the 
crop  year  beginning  August  1,  1951. 
These  discusions  have  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  a  memorandum  of  agree¬ 
ment  covering  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  wheat  and  flour  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  technical  matters  concerning 
the  wheat  trade  of  the  two  countries, 
including  general  shipping  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  crop  year  1951-52. 

The  United  Kingdom  wdll  buy 
95  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  for  regi¬ 
stration  in  1951-52,  and  in  addition, 
also  under  the  terms  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement,  3.50,000 
tons  of  flour,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  18  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  buying  further 
quantities  of  wheat  from  Canada  on 
a  Class  II  basis  if  additional  quanti¬ 


ties  of  wheat  are  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  that  country.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  two  countries  will, 
on  September  30,  1951,  consider  a 
further  purchase  and  sale  of  250,000 
long  tons  (9-3  million  bushels)  of 
wheat  on  a  Class  II  basis. 


Price  of  Dripping 

The  maximum  prices  of  dripping 
have  been  increased  as  follows : 

Per  Cwt. 

On  a  first-hand 

sale  from  . .  127s.  Qtl.  to  137s. 

On  a  sale  by 

wholesale  from  133s.  4d.  to  142s.  7d. 

Dripping  is  scarce  at  present,  and 
apart  from  small  quantities  rendered 
by  individual  butchers  and  sold  by 
retail,  the  entire  production  is  going 
to  trade  users,  such  as  fish  friers. 

The  Oils  and  Fats  (No.  2)  Order, 
1919,  has  been  amended  accordingly. 


Grain  Drying  and  Storage  Mission 

The  Ministry  of  Food,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scot¬ 
land  have  arranged  with  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation  Administration 
for  a  party  to  visit  the  United  States 
to  study  American  methods  of  stor¬ 
age,  drying,  and  Government  pur¬ 
chasing  of  grain.  The  visit  has  been 
arranged  under  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

A  number  of  those  travelling  are 
also  members  of  the  Working  Party 
on  Grain  Drying  and  Storage,  or  the 
Technical  Sub-Committee  thereof, 
which  is  considering  these  problems 
under  the  aegis  of  the  three  Depart¬ 
ments. 

The  party  consists  of :  H.  G.  Lam¬ 
bert,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries;  G.  H.  C.  Amos,  Ministry  of 
Food;  Major  C.  A.  Brooks,  T.D., 
J.P.,  M.A.,  corn  merchant;  H.  Fal¬ 
coner,  O.B.E. ,  Scottish  farmer;  R. 
('arquharson,  J.P.,  English  farmer; 
E.  N.  Greer,  B.Sc.,  A.R.I.C.,  cereal 
chemist  (British  Flour-Millers  Re¬ 
search  Station);  H.  Hollinrake, 
A.R.S.I.f*  Agricultural  Land  Ser¬ 
vice;  A.  Lawrence,  formerly  general 
manager  of  National  Silos;  and  N. 
Sizer,  M.C.,  M.B.E.,  M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  Ministry  of  Works. 


Wheat  Commission 

Mr.  T.  J.  Healy,  of  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers’  Union,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland  and 
the  Home  Department  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Wheat  Commission  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Beard. 

Mr.  Norman  Wood  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wholesale  Society  has  been 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Harry  Gill. 
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Information  and  Advice 


This  Service  is  available  for  subscribers  to  FOOD 
Manufacture.  Postal  replies  will  be  sent  if  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  with  enquiries. 


Sugared  Peanuts 

B.5256.  tVe  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  us  have 
some  information  concerning  the  process  to  be  followed 
for  the  production  of  sugared  peanuts.  (South  Africa.) 

We  presume  that  what  you  require  is  a  recipe  for  soft- 
panned  peanuts,  which  is  as  follows : 

A  gum  arabic  mucilage  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8  lb. 
of  powdered  gum  in  1  gallon  of  cold  water,  stirring  to 
obtain  a  good  solution. 

Eighty  pounds  or  a  convenient  quantity  of  selected 
blanched  peanuts  are  placed  in  a  standard  revolving  pan, 
which  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  above  gum  mucilage  is 
poured  over  the  nuts  so  that  the  mass  is  well  coated.  A 
few  pounds  of  caster  sugar  are  then  sprinkled  over  the 
moist  nuts  as  they  revolve  to  prevent  sticking.  The  mass 
is  allowed  to  revolve  until  thoroughly  dry,  taken  from 
the  pan,  and  sifted. 

The  gum-coated  nuts  are  returned  to  the  pan,  which  is 
set  in  motion.  A  syrup  consisting  of  5  lb.  of  sugar  and 
1  lb.  of  corn  syrup  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water, 
and  tested  by  a  hydrometer  to  read  34*  Be.  This  syrup 
is  slowly  poured  on  the  revolving  nuts,  and  liberal  charges 
of  icing  sugar  are  added,  the  operator  running  his  hand 
through  the  mass  to  ensure  that  all  pieces  are  covered. 
The  mass  is  allowed  to  run  until  dry,  then  the  process  is 
repeated  until  the  required  size  is  attained.  The  goods 
are  then  placed  in  wire  or  starch  trays  to '  dry  off 
thoroughly  in  a  warm  dry  room.  They  are  finally 
packed. 

Licorice  Paste  « 

B.5280.  Could  you  let  us  have  details  of  manufacture  of 
licorice  paste  with  formula?  (London.) 

Heavy  duty  plant  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
licorice  paste.  The  masses  involved  and  the  tough  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paste  in  its  final  stages  place  a  great  strain 
on  the  mechanism  employed. 

The  whole  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the 
proper  gelatinisation  of  the  wheat  flour  used  to  provide 
the  bulk.  If  the  starch  is  insufficiently  processed,  the 
final  product  becomes  dry  and  rough.  The  gelatine  acts 
as  a  binding  agent,  and  the  wheat  flour  provides  the 
right  degree  of  elasticity  to  the  licorice. 

The  following  formula  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  trial : 


lb. 

Wheat  flour  ...  ...  ...  ...  28 

Corn  syrup .  7 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

Raw  sugar  . 14 

Licorice  juice  .  5 

Caramel  (burnt  sugar)  .  14 


The  gelatine  is  pre-soaked  until  pliable.  The  raw  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  2  gal.  of  water  in  a  steam  pan,  after 
which  the  broken  licorice  juice  is  added  and  dissolved. 
This  solution  is  strained  to  eliminate  foreign  bodies  and 
lumps. 

The  strained  solution  is  placed  in  a  steel  stirring 
cooker,  the  corn  syrup  is  added,  and  the  soaked  gelatine 
is  dissolved  in  the  batch. 

The  cooking  is  commenced  and  the  flour  added  slowly 
to  allow  gradual  gelatinisation  to  take  place  without 
lumping.  Cooking  is  continued  until  a  medium  ball  tex- 
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ture  is  obtained  in  a  cooled  test  piece.  The  cooked  batch 
is  passed  through  the  licorice  refiner  to  eliminate  lumps, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  extruding  machine. 

The  extruded  sheets  or  rods  are  placed  in  iron  trays  in 
a  well-ventilated  drying  room  with  constant  moving  air 
and  allowed  to  dry  until  the  material  has  lost  its  tender 
state  and  attained  a  firm  but  not  brittle  texturev. 


Chocolate-coated  Drag^s 

B.3293.  We  should  like  to  receive  some  information  on 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate-coated  dragees.  (London.) 

Eight  lb.  of  gum  is  melted  in  1  gal.  of  water  in  a  steam 
pan,  and  the  mucilage  passed  through  a  hair  sieve.  At 
the  same  time,  a  sugar  syrup  of  36*  Be.  is  prepared. 

The  centres  are  replaced  in  a  warm  dragee  pan  and  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  sugar  syrup  to  two  parts  of 
gum  mucilage  is  added  and  the  centres  coated  thoroughly, 
drying  with  cocoa  powder  applied  liberally.  This  process 
is  repeated  until  the  desired  thickness  of  coating  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  final  stages  of  polishing  are  assisted  by 
allowing  an  air  blast  to  play  on  the  revolving  goods, 
which  for  this  process  are  transferred  to  a  clean,  cold 
dragee  pan. 

Alternatively,  centres  may  be  coated  with  sweetened 
chocolate  in  the  dragee  pan.  This  is  accomplished  by 
first  melting  the  chocolate  in  a  kettle,  tempering  to 
88*  F.  and  pouring  on  the  centres  slowly  in  a  water- 
cooled  pan. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant, 
machinery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  information 
as  follows : 

B.5244.  Refrigeration  for  fish.  (France.) 

B.5247.  Glass  reclamation.  (Yorks.) 

B.5248.  Coffee  essence.  (Nigeria.) 

B.5249.  Fruit  juice.  (Ethiopia.) 

B.5252.  Used  cans.  (London.) 

B.5233.  Label  coding  device.  (London.) 

B.5255.  Gas-heated  nut  roasters.  (Scotland.) 

B.3257.  Potato  crisps.  (Beds.) 

B.5270.  Coffee  roasting  and  grinding.  (Nigeria.) 

B.5271.  Dried  fruit  and  vegetables.  (Kent.) 

B.5272.  Cellophane  wrapping  material.  (Glam.) 

B.5273.  Clarification  of  frying  oils  and  cheese  essence. 
(Lines.) 

B.3274.  Table  jellies.  (London.) 

B.5275.  Dried  beef  pack.  (Lancs.) 

B.5279.  Buttercream  and  marshmallow.  (British  Colum¬ 
bia.) 

B.5281.  Glyceryl  monostearate.  (Devon.) 

B.5282.  Chocolate  enrobers.  (Cork.) 

B.5283.  Poultry  appliances.  (Herts.) 

B.5285.  Fruit  juice  production.  (Yorks.) 

B.5286.  Crystallised  fruits.  (London.) 

B.5287.  Fruit  canning.  (Berks.) 

B.5288.  Airtight  tins  for  wrapped  toffees.  (Co.  Durham.) 
B.5291.  Apple  pulp  and  China  soy.  (London.) 

B.5292.  Vitamins.  (Western  Australia.) 

Information  Required 

B.52S0.  Name  and  address  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Fulton  hand-operated  dicing  machine.  (Lancs.) 
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Recent  Patents 

655,061.  Barkis,  P.  G.  M.  :  Process  and 
apparatus  for  precooling  or  congealing 
foodstuffs. 

655,067.  Jones,  T.  M.  :  Apparatus  for 
receiving,  soaking,  and  blanching  peas. 
655,076.  Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  : 
Gaskets  for  plate  apparatus  in  particular 
plate  type  heat-exchangers  or  filter 
presses. 

655,077.  Saunders  Valve  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Jones,  F.  C.  :  Fluid-controlling  valves. 
655.215.  Day  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  J.,  and 
Naylor,  J.:  Apparatus  for  closing  bags 
or  cartons. 

655,218.  Przybylski,  K.  :  Machine  for 
scraping  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
655,227.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  : 
Caramel  flavoured  starch  powder. 
655,916.  Waterman,  H.  I. :  Method  for 
preparing  sugar  and  sugar  syrup. 
655,924.  Rhores,  H.  C.  :  Apparatus  for 
preparing  dough  for  baking. 

655.952.  Soc.  DEs  Pressoirs  Colin: 
Meth^  of  and  apparatus  for  pressing 
fruits. 

656,000.  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation:  Process  for  re¬ 
covering  glutamic  acid  and  the  glutamic 
acid  resulting  from  the  said  process. 
656,239.  Park,  Inc.,  P.  R.,  and  Van 
Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.:  Process  for 
treating  fish  press  liquor  and  the  product 
resulting  therefrom. 

656,313.  Svenska  Sockerfabriks  Ak- 
tiebolaget:  Process  for  purifying  juice. 
656,355.  Parkes,  B.  a.,  and  Lowther, 
J.  G. :  Preparation  of  fish. 

656,462.  Research  Corporation  :  Syn¬ 
thesis  of  ethers  of  vitamin  A. 

656,700.  Rundle,  L.  a.  :  Meat  and  bone 
cutting  machine. 

656,739.  Aktieselskabet  Volund:  Pro¬ 
cess  for  the  production  of  vitamin  pre¬ 
parations. 


may  be  started  with  water  having  a  pH 
lietween  2-5  and  4  9. 

In  view  of  the  high  buffering  properties 
of  the  vegetable  material  to  be  processed 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  pH  at 
one  or  more  places  during  the  extraction; 
at  any  rate  it  is  highly  desirable  to  con¬ 
trol  the  pH  during  the  extraction,  pre¬ 
ferably  taking  care  that  the  pH  does  not 
exceed  4-3  to  4'9. 

By  the  method  described  above  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  raw  juice  which  is  in 
a  very  advanced  state  of  purification  and 
practically  colourless.  Thus  further  puri¬ 
fication  may  be  very  simple. 

The  raw  juice  obtained  may  already  be 
so  pure  that  it  can  immediately,  after 
passing  through  a  pulp  filter,  be  passed 
through  a  cation  exchanger  without  the 
exchanger  becoming  clogged. 

The  liquid  discharged  will  then  have  a 
comparatively  low  />H,  generally  approxi¬ 
mating  to  2-3.  In  that  case  it  is  best  to 
cool  the  liquid  beforehand,  if  it  should 
have  rather  a  high  temperature,  e.g.  to 
about  i5®-25®  C.  If  at  this  stage  the 
process  is  carried  out  with  care,  the  lime 
content  is  practically  reduced  to  nil. 

Before  the  liquid  is  passed  to  the 
evaporation,  it  should  brought  at 
least  approximately  to  the  neutral  point. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  present 
process  is  that  the  juice  obtained  by  the 
extraction  may  at  once  be  passed  over 
exchangers,  which  produces  sufficient 
purification.  Owing  to  this  the  liming 
may  be  eliminated  altogether. 

648,905.  N.F.  Centrale  Suiker  Maat- 
schappij. 

Recent  patents  have  been  selected  front 
the  “Official  Journal  of  Patents”  and  are 
published  by  permission  of  the  Controller 
of  H.M.S.O. 


Trade  Marks 


Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 
Beet  Juice  Production 

The  invention  relates  to  a  process  for 
the  production  of  juices  from  sugar-con¬ 
taining  parts  of  plants,  especially  from 
sugar  b^t,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
further  processing  of  the  juice  may  be 
effected  by  a  considerably  simpler  method 
than  has  so  far  been  the  case. 

The  process  may  be  applied  to  any  ex¬ 
traction  method,  e.g.  when  an  ordinary 
diffusion  battery  is  used,  but  also  in  a 
continuous  diffusion  process.  Although 
other  acid-resisting  salts  can  be  used, 
aluminium  chloride  is  preferred.  It  is 
surprising  that  when  aluminium  chloride 
is  added,  the  pH  can  be  efficiently  con¬ 
trolled  during  the  extraction. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pH  of 
the  raw  juice  obtained  shall  be  lietween 
4  5  and  4  7. 

Although  beet  chips  have  a  very  high 
buffering  effect,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
high  a  pH  can  be  maintained  even 
throughout  the  entire  extraction  without 
any  detrimental  production  of  invert 
sugar.  It  is  even  possible  to  start  with 
a  considerably  lower  pH,  provided  care 
is  taken  that,  when  in  the  course  of  the 
diffusion  the  juice  is  heated,  the  pH  has 
attained  a  permissible  value  again  as 
soon  as  temperatures  are  reached  at 
which  an  appreciable  degree  of  inversion 
would  take  place.  Thus,  the  diffusion 
may  very  well  be  started  with  water 
which  is  brought  to  a  pH  of  3‘5  or  even 
as  low  as  2*5  by  the  addition  of  an  acid¬ 
reacting  salt.  Consequently,  diffusion 
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OSAHOSriELD.— 687,739.  Jelly  (for 
food),  edible  fats,  citron  (other  than 
fresh  citron),  candied  peel,  apple  pur^, 
plum  jam,  apricot  jam,  lemon  curd, 
ground  coconut,  teaseed  oil  (for  food), 
emulsions  of  edible  oils  for  use  in  greas¬ 
ing  cooking  utensils,  preparations  of 
edible  fat  for  use  in  baking  and  jam 
thickening  preparations  composed  of 
edible  fatty  substances  with  colourings 
and  flavourings.  Harris  Ward  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  **  Orangefield  House,” 
Houston  Drive,  Castlereagh  Road,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Northern  Ireland;  Manufacturers. 
VAHISA. — 688,185.  Flavourings  and 
essences  (other  than  essential  oils).  Har¬ 
getts'  Preserves,  Limited,  Marlow  House, 
Lloyds  Avenue,  London,  E.C.3;  Manufac¬ 
turers.  _ 

SKD  FEATHER.  —  688,533.  Tinned 
spaghetti.  Kraft  Walker  Cheese  Com¬ 
pany  Proprietary,  Limited  (a  Company 
duly  organised  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia),  108,  Queen  Street, 
Melbourne,  State  of  Victoria,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia;  Manufacturers. 
SILVER  -  VALLEY.  —  690,570.  Canned 
macaroni,  canned  spaghetti,  canned  pud¬ 
dings,  canned  farinaceous  foods,  vermi¬ 
celli,  and  sauces.  Maurice  Lee  Unger, 
Limited,  Garden  Canneries,  Garden  Lane, 
Boothstown,  I^ancashire,  and  117,  Water 
Street,  Manchester,  3;  Food  Canners. 

Trade  marks  have  been  selected  from 
the  “  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
are  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.S.O. 


New  Companies 

Fsrner,  Limited.  (494838.)  Bush  Lane 
House,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.4.  To  carry 
on  business  of  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  refrigerators,  refrigerating 
machinery,  ice  cream  machines,  etc. 
Nom.  c^. :  ;^io,ooo  in  £1  shares.  Permt. 
dirs. :  E.  \V.  Watts,  188,  Lavington 
Road,  VV’orthing,  Sussex;  D.  L.  Taylor, 
121,  Rivermead  Court,  Hammersmith, 
W.6. 

A  luma  tic  (Colchester),  Limited. 

(494861.)  25,  Culver  Street,  Colchester, 

Essex.  To  acquire  from  Hubert  W.  Jones 
his  rights  and  interests  in  an  invention 
known  as  "  The  Alumatic  Bottle  Cap¬ 
ping  Machine,”  and  to  carry  on  business 
of  makers  and  exporters  of  and  dealers 
in  bottle  and  jar  capping  machinery, 
dairy  machinery,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £100 
in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  H.  W.  Jones,  Moat 
Lodge,  Berechurch,  Colchester,  Essex; 
S.  A.  Notcutt,  Roundway,  Kingsfield 
Avenue,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Brownings  (Slough),  Limited.  (494873.) 
251,  Farnham  Road,  Slough,  Bucks.  To 
carry  on  business  of  growers  of  and 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  fruit  and 
vegetables,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  ;^2,ooo  in 
£i  shares.  Dirs. :  L.  C.  Browning  and 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Browning,  251,  Famham 
Road,  Slough;  G.  S.  Browning,  5,  Vil- 
liers  Road,  Slough. 

E.  Merchant  and  Sons,  Limited. 

(494882.)  4/5,  North  Street,  Quadrant, 

Brighton.  To  carr\'  on  business  of  potato 
merchants,  fruit  brokers,  and  produce 
merchants,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £5,000  in 
£1  shares.  Permt.  dirs. :  E.  Marchant, 
29,  Neville  Road,  Hove,  Sussex;  E.  A. 
Marchant.  66,  Mayfield  Crescent, 
Brighton,  Sussex;  A.  W.  Marchant,  27, 
West  Drive,  Coldean,  Brighton,  Sussex. 

William  Thompson  and  Son  (Black- 
bum),  Limited.  (494928.)  5  and  7,  Kirk- 
ham  Lane,  Blackburn.  To  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
confectionery,  chocolates,  sweets,  ices, 
biscuits,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  ;^i,ooo  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs. :  F.  Standerwick  and  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Standerwick,  7,  The  Parkway, 
Blackpool. 

Ohorbo’s,  Limited.  (494934.)  la,  Beau¬ 
champ  Place,  S.W.3.  To  acquire  the 
trade  mark  "  Chorbo’s  ”  and  to  carry  on 
business  as  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  dog  food  and  the  biscuit  known  as 
”  Chorbo’s,”  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  1,000  in 
£i  shares.  Dirs. :  C.  E.  W,  Beddoes,  la, 
Beauchamp  Place,  S.W.3;  D.  M.  W. 
Smith  and  Doris  S.  H.  W.  Smith,  Hurst 
House,  Church  Crookham,  Hants. 

Droys  Variety  Food  DUtributors, 
Limited.  (494938.)  John  Street,  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  To  take  over  the  business  of 
a  retail  and  wholesale  confectioner  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Stoke-on-Trent  and  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  by  L.  P.  Droy.  Nom.  cap. : 
£20,000  in  ;^i  shares.  Dirs. :  L.  P.  Droy 
and  Mrs.  G.  Droy,  Dalebrow  Cottage, 
Prestbury,  Cheshire;  P.  J.  Droy,  address 
not  stated. 

Harris  and  Messenger  (Bakers),  Limited. 

(494946.)  To  take  over  the  business  of 
bakers  and  confectioners  carried  on  at  20, 
Station  Road,  West  Auckland,  Co.  Dur¬ 
ham,  by  A.  E.  Harris  and  N.  Messenger. 
Nom.  cap.:  ^^3,500  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 
A.  E.  Harris,  21,  Station  Road,  W.  Auck¬ 
land;  N.  Messenger,  20,  Station  Road,  W. 
Auckland. 


Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited.  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane,  London.  W.C.z. 
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